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By Harris & Ewing 
MAJ. SEELEY MUDD 


Prominent mining engineer now engaged in important 
q work for the War Department. 
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GOODRICH 


LEADERS for MINING 


“LONGLIFE”’ Conveyor Belt 
“GOODRICH” Elevator Belt 
“COMMANDER” Transmission Belt 
“COMMANDER” Air Drill Hose 
“SUPERHEAT’” Steam Hose 
“COMMANDER” Water Hose 
““HI-PRESS”’ Rubber Boots and Shoes 
“DE LUXE” Truck Tires 


Vanner Belts Ins. N. E. C. and Mining 
Fire Protection Hose Valves, Valve Balls and 


Discs 
Packing Pump Diaphragms 
Boi er Washout Hose Respirators 
Suction Hose Matting 
Dredging Sleeves Rubber Surface Clothing 
Wires and Cables Rubber Gloves 


Every one is a Leader in its Field because Made by 
GOOORICH— Maker of Everything that’s Best and 
Most Worth While in Rubber. Insist onGOODRICH 


BF.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
‘*Best in the Long Run.’’ 


AKRON, OHIO—The City of Goodrich 
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WYOMING-MAYARI. 


A very interesting report has 
come to us of a test that was run 
‘‘on the quiet’? by a very prom- 
inent Iron Ore Operation. 


There has been a lot of loose talk floating 
around about Shovel Efficiency and certain shovels 
being better and cheaper than others, so this 
Operation decided to quietly buy one dozen each 
> of seven different makes from stock, and run a 
test without saying a word to anybody. 


The first thing we knew about it, 
we were asked to submit a Contract, 
and we did and had it accepted 
immediately. 


Then we learned also that Red 
Edge Shovels started off with $6.00 
per dozen higher first cost handicap, 
and came in FIRST--VERY much 
cheaper by shovel cost per TON 
OF ORE. 


We would like to publish figures 
but have been asked not to. 


Extraordinary Shovels. Good Deliveries. 
Distributors in Every Mining Centre. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 
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Rock Drill Steel 


- Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY : 


IN ALL SIZES 


AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
= MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: Ba 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City, 
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—make lives and property safe, because the drum simply can’t overwind, even if the engineer 
should be ‘asleep on the job.” That’s a vital feature in itself. 

And, if you could see a Vulcan Hoist in ‘‘life size,’'"—see its big, capable gears and drums—its “sure-fire” brakes,— 
its numerous safety devices,—you'd readily appreciate just what a Vulcan Hoist would mean to your production 
in these times of over-demand. 

It’s hard for us not to enthuse over our hoists, not because we make them and know the “stuff” that’s in them, 
but because of the repeat orders we are constantly getting, and the many sincere letters of satisfaction we receive. 
Can’t we get down to “brass tacks” with you? We have just published a mighty interesting book on hoists. 
You surely want to read it, and your 
copy is free—for the asking. 

If you care to tell us your needs, our 
engineering department will be glad 
to help you, and no ‘‘come-back.” 
Put us to the test. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 
1726 Main Street 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Vulcan Hoist made for Lehigh Coal & New York 
Navigation Company, Lansford, Pa. 
(One of several repeat orders.) 


Chicago 


Costs more by 


BUT— Less 
by the year 


When reck- 
oned by the 


y — service it gives 


RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE is coated with a special Water and Air-tight 
% Compound that resists hard wear and increases its life. It is thus Mildew, Water and Flame-proof. 


RED DIAMOND BRAND BRATTICE is guaranteed Mildew and Flame-proof. 
EVERLASTIC BRAND BRATTICE is Water and Mildew-proof. 


Thus you have a grade which is unreservedly guarantee1 for its particular service. 
Allow us to send you samples for test. 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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YOUR WIRE.MEN COMING FASTER 


The Labor 
Solved 


Telegram from 
One of mm Clients 


STANAFORD W VA 1125 a jan 11 
A M SPRINGER 
PGH PA 
THAN WE CAN USE THEM AT PRESET 
ELKHORN PINEY COAL MINING Co 
11554 


CLASS OF SERVICE | SYMBOL CLASS OF SERVICE | SYMBOL 2 
Day Message Day Message 
Day Letter Biue Day Lotter 
Night Mesaoge Nite Might Message Nite 4 
Night Letter Night Latter pk. 

it none of these three none of tess three 

wise its character Is indicated by the sine its character le indicated by the 

symbol appearing after the check. | NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT GEORGE W. E. ATKINS, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT | symbol appearing after the check. 

RECEIVED AT 

by 12 


If you need Miners, Laborers, Loaders, etc., write 
and I will call at your Mine or Office and advise you. 


This is Not a Labor Agency 


SPRINGER 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ANDREW M. 


4 SMITHFIELD STREET 
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Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURE OF 


High Grade Mining and Metallurgical Machinery | 


: Complete Equipment for Mining Plants, 
Reduction Works and Smelting Works 


We offer our customers the services of specially trained engineers, % 
and the unparalleled advantages of our extensive and completely 
equipped works. 


% MILWAUKEE~ - - WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities P 


SUPERIOR Jaw Crusher 


Cut Powder bills in half by using a larger opening— 
Superior Jaw Crusher as the initial breaker—it takes 
big, heavy rocks right from the steam shovel. 


Simple Reliable Powerful 


We were the Pioneer Builders of Large 
Jaw Crushers—Have More Larger Ma- 
chines in Operation than all other Manu- 
facturers Combined—Repeat Orders for 
x 60’ Machines from Chile Copper 
Co.; China Copper Co.; Hardway Co.; 
Luossavaara Kurunavaara Aktiebolag. 
Built in sizes from 36” x to 84” x 66”’. 
Capacities—70 to 600 tons per hour. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 44-130. 
Worthington Pump and 


Machinery Corporation 
115 Broadway, New York 


Power & Machinery Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
— M 460-4 
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HE MINE LOCOMOTIVE BATTERY has a big job on its hands— 
so big that an ordinary storage battery cannot meet the require- 
ment, 


A battery possessing not only ample capacity, but one with more than 
the average durability, is essential. Its power must be unfailing—its care a 
minimum, 


The “fronclad=Exide” Battery 


. with its built-in power and durability, has established a standard of battery 
dependability for the Mine Locomotive. Its special positive plate construc- 
tion, patented cell cover and non-flooding vent plug are a few of the exclu- 
sive features which back up that standard. Its ability to withstand the 
jars and strains of coal mine service is an undisputed fact. The care it 
requires is relatively small. 


In the many mines where it is used the **fronclad-Exide” battery 
is helping to reduce high-haulage costs. It will do the same in yours. 


Address the nearest sales office for further information. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Manufacturer of 
The ‘‘ Chloride Accumulator ’’, The Tudor Accumulator’’ 
The Exide’’, ‘* ThineExide’’ ana Wronclad=Exide’’ Batteries 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Minneapolis Rochester Detroit St. Louis 
Cleveland Atlanta’ Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Denver Toronto 


1888-1917 
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The Universal Dynamite— 


Du Pont Red Cross Extra 


The All-the-Year-’Round 
Explosive for Ore - Mining 


EXTRAS 
60 %STRENGT 


Ore mining is conducted on high-production, eco- 
nomic and ‘“‘safety-first”’ principles 
when Red Cross Extra of required strength is loaded and 
detonated with electric blasting caps. 

Red Cross Extra is made in strengths of 20 to 60%—a 
range sufficient to meet the requirements of ore mining. 
Don’t overlook its low-freezing property—a big factor in 
open work. 

Tell us what are your blasting troubles. 
Let’s help you cut your cost per ton and 


speed-up production. Address Dept. 8 


rook For | E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


THIS 

QUALITY MARK Powder Makers Since 1802 zo 

CARTRIDGE Wilmington, Delaware Blasting Machine 


Adapted to Ore Mining 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT ~ FUSE and CAPS 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 
MILLS 


Atlas Powder Com pany Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 
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HERCULES 
EXPLOSIVES 
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Reduce Your 
Consumption of Explosives 


During the coming year, more than ever before, 
the practice of strict economy in all lines of 
operation is imperative. This possibly applies 
most strongly to the use of explosives because 
the country needs explosives in vast quantities 
for war purposes. 


You will help supply the country’s needs and 
save money for yourself if you can reduce your 
consumption of explosives. 

In this connectior our services may be of assistance. 
It is very possible that your experts, who have detailed 
knowledge of your own work, and our explosives en- 
gineers, whose experience covers a broad field, would, 
by combining their knowledge, find means of reducing 
your consumption of explosives without lessening your 
present output. 

The matter is important both from business and patri- 
otic standpoints and we should be glad to have you 
write us regarding it. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Fast Dumping 
Aids Faster Mining 


Unloading cars in from one-half to one- 
quarter the usual time is what the Pneu- 
matic Rotary Dump regularly does. And 
at the same time it saves labor, not only in 
the actual unloading of cars, but in track 
cleaning, car repairing and other operations. 


These savings and many others are proven 
facts which have decid-d foremcst mining operators to install the Pneu- 


facts 
matic Rotary Pump. As did Northwestern Mining & Exchange Co., at Granville 


Mine, Breekwayville, Pa., whose outfit is 
shown above partially completed. 


All the facts about the Pneumatic Rotary 
Dump (whichis improved and_ protected 
under Ramsay, Wood, Claghorn and other 
patents) and our Engineering advice will be 
put before you on request. 


WOOD EQUIPMENT CO. 


McCormick Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Pittsburgh 

Architects Bldg. Union Bank Bldg, 
Knoxville Denver 

Holston Bank Bldg. 1707 Franklin St. 


The — Line 
O 
Mine Locomotives 


is the most complete 
in range of types and 
sizes available to the 
operator today. 
Two-motor trolley 
locomotives for gather- 
ing and haulage, in 
weights up to 20 tons. 


Single-motor trolley lccomotives for gathering and haulage, in weights 
up to10tons. — Rack rail locomotives for hilly mines. 

Storage battery locomotives of the Articulated type, which alone can enable 
use of battery power in considerable units under low roof and in restricted places. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO. Chicago, III. 


York Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis 
Chesieoten, W. Va. Birmingham Denver Seattle 
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No Operator Would Willingly 
Give Up Electric Power 


4 
; because of its great convenience and 

re economy for every operation from 
‘3 h working face to tipple or breaker. 

ay G-E Electric Power Equipment in mines 
is used to drive coal cutters, locomotives 
iy, fitted to every set of haulage condi- 
; tions, mine pumps, mine fans, breaker 
38 machinery, hoists, tools in shops, etc. 
: This equipment assures absolute re- 
liability of operation and_ successful 
performance under dripping water, 
moist air or coal dust operating con- 
‘4 ditions. Where desired, high motor 
’ efficiency can be obtained for a wide 
range of speeds. Low cost hoist opera- 
ig tion is assured by the elimination of 
boilers, reduction of rope vibration and 
by idle moment power saving. 
The experience and knowledge ob- 
* tained in equipping these mines are 
a: placed at your disposal—to help solve 
any power problems which may have 
arisen at your mines. Call in our 
specialist at your ‘early convenience 
and start reaping the advantages of 
electric power at an early date. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANWs 
General Office, Schenectady N.Y. (36) Sales Offices in all large cities 
7021 


MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Seales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N. May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 

are real and tangible. The wheels will 
not wear out internally and are guaran- i 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality £3 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 


months to a year with our lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns #3 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to ‘ 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to = 
investigate this Truck. i 

Write for full particulars Pd 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car ‘Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Officeand Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 
Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horse power Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent ay = Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 


Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 
All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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Mechanical |. 
Rubber Goods 


for Mining---- 


Factories, Quaker City Rubber Company, Philadolphia 


In MINING OPERATIONS, everywhere, you will find our brands of Rubber 
Belting for Conveyors, Elevators, Main Drives, Mill Drives, etc. 


Our Belting Experts are ever ready to advise you about the kind of belting 
to use for any particular purpose. No charge for this service. A 180-page, 
illustrated catalog will be sent free on request. Please use your business 
letterhead. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


Philadelphia, 629 Market Street Chicago, 182 West Lake Street 
Pittsburgh, 211 Wood Street New York, 53 Murray Street 


*“CONDOR”’ 


The original Red Friction Surface Rubber Belt. 
Still in the van of all Imitations. 


DREADNAUGHT WET ELEVATOR BELT 


One-sixteenth Reinforced Cover of Extra Tough Rubber Both Sides. 
The Most Efficient Belt Made for Wet Elevator Service. 


“LAMINA”? CONVEYOR BELTS 


Solid Layers or Plies—No Longitudinal Duck Seams. 
Rubber Cover Thickest Where Abrasion is Greatest—At the Center. 
Runs Straighter—Stretches Less—Lasts Longer. 


We make all kinds of hose, too. 
The Manhattan Rubber Mfs. Company 


Factories and Executive Offices—Passaic, N. J. 
Branches in all Large Cities 
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AWARDED 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 

Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request, 


INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 
Every coil examined and labeled under 
the‘direction of the underwriters’ labora- 

tories. Ignition wire 

forautos, motor boats 
and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing. 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions. assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 

Thespecifications of 
or the most extreme 
requirements of in- Made by 
door use in high-class 


structures as wellas American Steel & Wire Company 


— bg "booklet Chicago New York Cleveland 
fully describing. Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose : 
Contractors Equipment - Tents 
Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 
GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 
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ROEBLING WIRE ROPE F08 COAL MINING 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


AGENCIES and BRANCHES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, 
CLEVELAND, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, PORTLAND, ORE. 


: 


Mine Ropes HAZARD 


OF QUALITY 


od WIRE ROPE 


HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 
INSULATED 


PATENT “KILINDO” WIRES « CABLES 
NON-ROTATING 


e 
Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte HAZARD MFG CO 
Rope Co. WILKES-BARRE PA 
RACINE AVENUE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


533 CANAL STREET IsTNAT'LBANK 652 W ADAMS ST 
KENOSHA, WISC. 
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By LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 


What you see in a comb of honey is a pound of perfect sweeiness encased in 
a waz struc:ure that is a triumph of architectural engineering. 

You pay twenty-five or thirty cents for this, take it home, spread it on your 
bread, to tickle your palate and help fill your physical fuel bin, and— 

What you don’t see in this comb of honey is a little army of bees working 
harder than Trojans ever worked, sucking the ambrosia from clover blossoms. 

Your pound of honey contains 7,000 grains of sugar. Each clover b'ossom 
provides about one-eighth of a grain, so this pound represents the sweet fruitage 
of 56,000 clover heads. 

But the clover head is composed of about sixty florets or flower tubes. To 
extract the hidden sweet the bee must probe each of these. This means some 
sixty separate operations on each flower. 

If one bee contracted jo gather a pound of honey, that bee wou'd have to 
explore 3,360,000 of these tiny tubes to secure the material. Allowing five sec- 
onds for each exploration, and iwe've hours a day, it wou'd take this bee some 
four hundred days to produce a pound. 

And this would represent only the gathering of the honey, not the time 
required for building the wax-case and storing the sweet stuff. 

But there never yet was a hive wich just one bee to each comb. 

Nature commands pooled effort. 

Hundreds of bees to each comb made a comparatively quick and easy opera- 
tion of what would be an impossible task for one bee working alone. 

So what we do not sez in the comb of honey is the greatest of lessons in the 
greatest of success~-makers—Cooperation. 

On every side nature flaunts this lesson in man’s face. 

The seed itself is nothing. 

Sun, soil and mois‘ure must cooperate with the latent germ in order to pro- 
duce plant life. 

The solidest rock is only cooperating atoms. 

The strongest man is weak alone. Only by working with others or winning 
others to work with him can he achieve worth-whi'e results. 

The million men now training to fight under our flag in France couldn’t gain 
a foot of Teuton territory if they went io work one by one. 

Cooperating, they can iurn the tide in favor of freedom. 

The biggest business is bound for failure if its workers do not cooperate. 

It is a machine whose parts do not work together. It may run for a while 
on i's own momentum, but it is headed for the dump-heap. 

To cooperate is to join forces and something more. It is to join hearts as 
well as hands, and s ‘ip a little soul in the bargain. 

Not to cooperate is to court loneliness, life-rust and loss. 

The a. B. c. of success is this—Be a Bee! 

COOPERATE! 


(MORAL: Join THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS—the greatest 
cooperative mining organization.—See page 37.) 
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Safety Car Pullers 


Don’t Wait for a Train Crew 
Keep Your Shipping Gang Busy 


Use an “‘S-A’’ Car Puller and 
quickly replace loaded cars 
with “‘empties.’’ Built in 
a wide variety of sizes 
and styles. 


Style No. 999 A—Self-Contained Motor Driven, Horizontal Capstan Car Puller 
Planetary Gear Driven 


Simple, powerful machines that are “making good” under severe 
conditions. Furnished also with pulley for belt drive to line shaft. 


Write for Bulletin No. 80 
Prices on Application 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago New York St. Louis Pittsburgh Detroit Salt Lake City 
Huntington, W. Va. Boston Toronto, Can. 
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4 No. 2 


WASHINGTON 


Marcu, 1918 


MINING 


JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


A FEDERAL DEPART- 
MENT OF MINES 


In the stress of present war condi- 
tions, when many patriotic people, both in 
Washington and elsewhere, who are giv- 
ing of their service to the Government, 
which service is being but partially uti- 
lized because of the impossibility of the 
immediate coordination of their efforts, 
much talk is indulged in concerning the 
necessity of creating new executive de- 
partments of the Federal Government. 
We particularly commend President Wil- 
son for his disapproval of the plan for 
the creation of a munitions department. 
Permanent governmental agencies should 
only be created where a_ continuous 
necessity exists for more intelligent man- 
agement of governmental affairs. Pres- 
ent conditions have demonstrated the 
great necessity for a department of mines, 
with its head a member of the Presi- 
cent’s Cabinet. The coal famine from 
which we are now recovering, which has 
caused so much of suffering and which 
has impeded in every direction the pro- 
duction of war munitions and life neces- 
sities at the time of the Nation’s greatest 
peril, was bred in a lack of appreciation 
of coal mining problems. THe Mrninc 
ConcrEss JOURNAL believes the catastro- 
phe would have been avoided had there 
been one man with a proper conception 
of the mining industry and its require- 
ments sitting in the councils of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. The mining industry is 
more important in the United States than 
in any other nation of the world. The 
United States is the one big nation which 


has not given it proper governmental 
recognition. There has been a_ public 
sentiment which has stood as a continu- 
ous bulwark against every effort looking 
to assistance to the mining industry. 

The creation of the Bureau of Mines 
was the first public recognition given by 
the National Government, and this bu- 
reau was not created in response to a 
public demand for needed assistance in 
the development of the industry. Con- 
gress was only moved to create the bu- 
reau. because of the appeal to public 
sentiment on behalf of the miners whose 
lives were unnecessarily sacrificed in the 
conduct of the industry. It was the ap- 
peal of the safety-first movement which 
led Congress to create a bureau of mines. 

More than twenty years ago the min- 
ing men of the West met at Denver, 
Colorado, in a great national convention 
and organized the American Mining Con- 
gress for the purpose of securing Fed- 
eral aid to the industry. The question 
of safety was not. considered at that 
time. It was pointed out that agricul- 
ture has been receiving generous aid 
from the Federal Government, and 
through its constructive efforts very 
great service had been rendered to the 
agricultural industry and to the people 
as a whole. It was then pointed out that 
the problems of the mining industry were 
more numerous, more difficult of solu- 
tion, and required a higher degree of 
scientific and engineering skill than the 
problems of agriculture. It was pointed 
out that mining was equally as important 
as agriculture, and that its highest de- 
velopment required that the mining in- 
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dustry should first perform its function ; 
that while many agricultural problems 
could be solved by individual efforts, the 
problems of mining were of such a char- 
acter that individual efforts could not 
afford to work out a solution which 
would be for the benefit of all, except it 
be by some great corporation which 
could utilize and absorb the benefits to 
itself, or else by those who would cover 
the invention by patent and thus make 
its complete use unavailable. Notwith- 
standing these well-defined arguments, 
Congress turned a deaf ear to the appeal 
of the West for assistance in the develop- 
ment of the mining industry until these 
appeals were coupled with the safety- 
first appeal to human interest. 

At present there is an apparent need 
for some new agency to stimulate the 
production of certain minerals needed 
for war purposes. THE MINING Con- 
GRESs JOURNAL believes this need may be 
met by purchase contracts which will in 
a way subsidize production, but it be- 
lieves there is a continuing and growing 
need for the coordination of all govern- 
mental agencies having to do with mining 
under one head having access to the 
inner councils of the nation. 


PATRIOTISM AND 
MENTAL DISHONESTY 


No great undertaking can be carried 
on successfully except there be some- 
where lodged a power to finally deter- 
mine its policy and procedure. The 
more nearly autocratic that central power 
becomes, the more effective its opera- 
tions. The people of the United States, 
without respect to party, have, since the 
declaration of war with Germany, stood 
squarely behind President Wilson, out- 
wardly endorsing and approving. his 
every act, without regard to whether 
these acts were considered wise or other- 
wise. It has required much of patriot- 
ism to induce the approval of plans and 
policies known to be foolish and believe 
to be fraught with grave danger to the 
country. The coal operators of the 
United States, with a capacity for the 
production of 50 per cent more coal than 
the country could possibly use in normal 
times, accepted without protest the Presi- 


dential order fixing a price upon coal so 
low as to automatically cripple the 50 per 
cent excess production facility. Far- 
sighted coal operators stood aghast at 
this order, but, in patriotic approval, 
hoped for better results than their judg- 
ment believed possible. The coal indus- 
try was unorganized. Perhaps someone, 
from the national viewpoint, could solve 
a problem which individual operators by 
themselves had been unable to meet. At 
any rate, the effective power of the na- 
tion required of them complete approval. 
‘The internal dissensions of Russia, which 
have made her entirely ineffective in the 
present great war crisis, seemed to be 
sufficient reason why individual interests 
should be disregarded and_ individual 
judgment set aside in order that a united 
front could be presented to the enemy. . 

Unfortunately, the worst misgivings 
are being realized. Our united front is 
disorganized, and we are fooled, al- 
though with great reluctance, to admit 
that our industrial machine is handi- 
capped and that new policies will be 
necessary in order that we may present 
an effective fighting front. No great 
satisfaction can be derived from the ad- 
mission which we cannot escape, that 
eur industrial machinery thas broken 
down with respect to fuel resources, that 
the productivity of the nation is being 
curtailed by the shortage of heat and 
power, in addition to the necessary short- 
age of labor consequent upon with- 
drawals of the large number of those 
who have joined the colors. MrNninc 
Concress JouRNAL has consistently re- 
frained from criticism of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration ; it has pointed out the enor- 
mous responsibility of the Fuel Admin- 
istrator and the great difficulties of his 
work; it has believed Dr. Garfield to be 
an honest, conscientious man, striving in a 
big broad way to carry the responsibilities 
of his position. Nevertheless, it believes 
that the present coal famine is the neces- 
sary and natural result of governmental 
interference with the orderly conduct of 
the coal mining business, and that it 
would be mentally dishonest, as well as 
unpatriotic, if it hesitated to point out the 
lessons which should be learned from 
this unfortunate experience. 
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THE EARNING POWER 
OF LABOR AND CAPITAL 


The grave concern caused by the rap- 
idly increasing rate of wages, which was 
properly felt at a time when the price of 
commodities was remaining normal or 
falling, has lost much of its force during 
these times, when commodity prices are 
so rapidly advancing. The pinch will 
come when commodity prices take the 
great and the inevitable tumble in obedi- 
ence to the law of supply and demand, 
while the wage rate will stubbornly, and 
perhaps properly, resist this law to the 
extent that resistance can be made ef- 
fective. Mininc ConcrEss JOURNAL be- 
lieves that a substantial advance in civ- 
ilization will have been made, in that it 
believes in the highest possible wages 
which can be equitably paid by industry. 
Artificial means may operate to resist the 
law of supply and demand as relating to 
the rate of wages. In a country consum- 
ing all of its own production this might 
be made successful, but only by taking 
from labor itself the luxuries which it 
might otherwise enjoy. Labor should 
strive to secure the full benefit of its 
earning power. ‘To distinguish between 
the earning power of labor and capital is 
one of the most difficult questions pre- 
sented to economists. Thé invention 
which enables one man to do the work of 
ten must not and should not undertake to 
secure the wages of nine men. Nor, upon 
the other hand, should the one man re- 
ceive the wages of ten, leaving no re- 
ward to the inventor. Labor without 
wealth would be largely helpless, and 
wealth without labor entirely helpless. 

In times past capital has received 
more than its just share but labor 
has received a very large share of 
the earnings made possible through in- 


vention, which is evidenced by the 
luxuries which the common people 
enjoy as compared with conditions 


before the days of modern inven- 
tion. If too large a share of the earnings 
of wealth and invention shall be absorbed 
by labor, it will hamper those activities, 
and thus interfere with the world’s prog- 
ress. The best channel through which 
the world’s wealth can be distributed is 
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that of wages. The proper distribution 
of wealth presents one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of economics. An equally 
important problem is the production of 
wealth, and one which necessarily pre- 
cedes distribution. It is probable that 
foresight and experience will each take 
part in the solution of this great problem. 
Experience will travel a road of suffer- 
ing and want, while foresight and vision 
will lead through paths of greater com- 
fort and luxury. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 


A very great disorganization of busi- 
ness conditions must necessarily follow 
the priority orders and transportation 
embargoes which seem to be necessary in 
order to meet the Government’s require- 
ments. 

Mininc Concress JourNAL believes 
that some of the transportation embar- 
goes have either failed to serve their 
purpose, or else have created a much 
greater dislocation of government re- 
quirements elsewhere. However, this 
may be, many of these orders are neces- 
sary and infallible judgment is not to 
be expected. There seems to be one 
sphere however, in which there is great 
need for reform. The operation of the 
coal or copper mines, each of which 
in different degrees are producing a 
government necessity, most naturally 
complain when they find that the Govern- 
ment is hiring away their men at double 
pay to work as carpenters in the con- 
struction of a powder plant elsewhere. 
The best results cannot obtain where 
competent miners become carpenters by 
the purchase of a foot rule and a hand 
saw. The indiscriminate scramble for 
office help by the bureaus, new and old, 
in Washington, has been as amusing as 
it is unbusinesslike. Those familiar 
with government management of busi- 
ness affairs have long since ceased to 
expect efficiency. 

In the industrial world, however, the 
conditions are different, and a govern- 
ment controlled plant operated on the cost 
plus 10 per cent basis, is sure to drive 
every private enterprise needing help out 
of business. There is no limit to the 
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price such a plant can pay for help 
while the individual enterprise must 
necessarily produce at a cost below the 
market price. 

The Congress of the United States 
has spent many years considering the 
question of unfair competition. Its at- 
tention is now called to a competition un- 
fair without limit, which should not be 
permitted. 


THE SILVER SITUATION 


A few months ago our Western 
friends were greatly encouraged by the 
belief that a necessity was coming for a 
largely increased use of silver, and that 
in consequence of this demand the price 
would be so stimulated as to permit the 
mining of silver upon a profitable basis in 
mines in which silver was the principal 
metal produced. This hope had been 
stimulated by the embargo upon gold ex- 
portations and the necessity for the use 
of large quantities of metallic money in 
the settlement of foreign trade balances 
with countries willing to accept silver 
and to which the payment of gold was 
either entirely prohibited or greatly re- 
stricted by the necessity for govern- 
mental approval. 

Official Washington has recognized 
the necessity for the immediate use of 
large quantities of silver, which were 
rowhere available except in the United 
States Treasury, and which reserves 
were there impounded as a basis for the 
security of the silver certificates in circu- 
lation. Legislation was necessary in or- 
der to permit the release of this silver. 
The withdrawal of this silver required 
the withdrawal of the silver certificates 
which it supported, which in turn would, 
to an extent, disturb the monetary situa- 
tion by withdrawing a_ considerable 
amount of silver certificates from cir- 
culation. 

Under these conditions, it was thought 
advisable to permit the temporary with- 
drawal of the silver certificates and the 
temporary use of Federal reserve notes 
to keep steady the volume of money in 
circulation, the silver to be withdrawn 
to the extent that contracts for further 
deliveries of silver bullion were made by 


which the silver certificates should be 
kept intact. 

This plan has met very much of ap- 
proval, but other measures of greater 
financial importance to the country at 
large were before Congress, and it was 
not deemed wise to submit this question 
until this important legislation should be 
out of the way. Because of this, silver 
legislation has been delayed. Congress 
is making rapid progress, and it is be- 
lieved that in the very near future the 
silver question will be taken up for 
earnest consideration and that a sensible 
disposition may be made of a question of 
most vital importance to the nation as a 
whole. 

It is most encouraging that the neces- 
sity for the greater use of silver is be- 
ing considered now by those who are not 
directly interested in silver production. 


THE INCOME TAX PRINCIPLE 

There is a growing belief that those 
lines of business in which unusual profits 
are made should be called upon to re- 
spond to the Government’s needs in 
greater degrees than ordinary property, 
in that income taxes fall with less bur- 
dens than other forms of direct taxation. 
It is believed that property as such, pro- 
ductive and unproductive alike, cannot, 
without undue burden, meet the increas- 
ing expenses which are to be met 
through direct taxation, and in con- 
sequence that the income tax principle 
has come to stay, and that it is likely to 
be graded in accordance with increased 
profits yielded by business enterprises. 
It follows that liberal construction of the 
law so as to take into account the char- 
acter of a wasting industry as well as 
correct methods of cost accounting, 
through which proper allowance is made 
for depletion and amortization, are both 
of vast importance to the mining 
industry. 


UNFETTER THE 
AGENCIES OF PRODUCTION 


It is frequently stated that labor is 
coming into its own. Conditions of 
stress and great responsibility call par- 
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ticular attention to the importance of 
those agencies which are essential to 
meet the public demand. The public has 
never before appreciated the importance 
of the mining industry as it does now. 
The importance of labor has always been 
recognized, but its function is now being 
appreciated as never before. The right 
to control carries with it a grave respon- 
sibility. We hear much talk of a possi- 
ble food famine. To avert this, every 
possible agency which makes for food 
production should be stimulated to its 
highest power. We are just recovering 
from the effect of a coal famine, needless 
and foolish, but none the less real and 
nene the less aggravating. Now is the 
time when preparations should be made 
to avoid fuel and food famines in the 
future. Proper notice being given and 
sufficient liberty allowed, thé law of sup- 
ply and demand will meet every require- 
ment. Shall we permit it to operate, or 
shall we, by official restriction and red 
tape, by interference with well-estab- 
lished laws, by fuel administrations and 
price-fixing activities, interfere with the 
operation of this law, which automat- 
ically commands the active service of the 
best in each given line of industry? Shall 
those who have heretofore successfully 
managed a certain line of business be 
reduced to the rank of those who sub- 
serviently execute orders received? 

To enable our naval and military or- 
ganizations to exert the greatest power, 
all the machinery of production, trans- 
portation and exchange must be operated 
under those laws which will secure the 
maximum of efficiency. Preparations for 
planting spring wheat must begin shortly. 
No power is sufficiently forceful.or acute 
to be able to harvest a crop which has 
not been planted ; no furnace can produce 
power with coal which has not been 

nined ; distributors cannot function un- 
til the railroads have delivered; the rail- 
roads cannot deliver until the articles are 
ready for shipment. 

The immediate problem at the be- 
ginning of the next season is to get suffi- 
cient coal in every bin of the country at 
the earliest time possible to meet the re- 
quirements of the year. The coal mines 
of this country are able to produce much 


more than can possibly be consumed. 
Every agency which interferes with the 
free distribution of coal is a public men- 
ace. Few people are able to buy more 
coal than they need, and those who do 
will be forced to divide with their less 
fortunate neighbors in case another coal 
famine should be upon us. A dire ex- 
tremity levels all ranks and destroys all 
property rights. Get the coal distributed 
in the various sections of the country 
where it is likely to be needed and few 
people are likely to suffer. 

Let us kick out of the road every 
agency, governmental or otherwise, which 
interferes with the free production, dis- 
tribution or exchange of both food and 
fuel, and let the promise of a proper re- 
ward stimulate every enterprise to its 
full activity, and we shall have enough 
of all of these necessities for ourselves 
and for our Allies. 


MAKING DEMOCRACY SAFE 


One of the most striking addresses de- 
livered at the recent meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers 
in New York City, was that delivered 
by Samuel A. Taylor of Pittsburgh, Di- 
rector and former President of the 
American Mining Congress, and engineer 
of the Fuel Administration in Washing- 
ton. A patriotic appeal to lend every pos- 
sible assistance to the great world effort 
to make the world safe for democracy 
was coupled with an appeal that we 
should also be mindful of the necessity 
of making democracy safe for the 
world. This epigrammatic statement 
should command universal attention, as 
we are drifting farther and farther away 
from the principles of government con- 
tained in the Constitution of the United 
States, and based upon the will of the 
people, as expressed through its repre- 
sentatives. 

In these days, the distinction between 
a pure democracy and that form of gov- 
ernment in which people express them- 
selves through chosen representatives and 
thus make possible an executive expres- 
sion of the will of the majority, has in 
great measure been lost sight of by many 
people. At this time, the necessities of the 
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‘situation require executive power even to 
the limits of autocratic power in order 
that all the forces of the nation may be 
made to act as a unit in its present great 
emergency. 

The Government has taken over the 
railroads, it has assumed control of many 
lines of industry; its present thought 
looks to the assumption of the control of 
all industries. To the extent that this is 
necessary, MiniNG CoNGREsS JOURNAL 
gives it hearty approval, but it does not 
believe in any government interference 
with any business which is meeting the 
public requirements. It does not believe 
in any interference or control of pri- 
vate business, if the results aimed at 
can be secured in any other way. It 
therefore opposes any increases in auto- 
cratic power, except as these are ab- 
solutely necessary, and upon the other 
hand, it is gravely concerned because of 
the socialistic tendencies of ,the time 
which, when the autocratic power is sur- 
rendered, as some day it will be, is likely 
to assert itself in a dangerous way. 

Democraty cannot be safe for the peo- 
ple and for the world except as it shall 
express itself through the will of the 
majority and this necessarily means a 
representative government, a government 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. 


JUSTICE TO PUBLIC 
LAND CLAIMANTS 


Among many strong presentations of 
the Western point of view upon the pub- 
lic land question now being considered 
by the House Committee on Public 
Lands, the appeal for justice delivered 
by Judge Tully Scott, of the Supreme 
Court bench of Colorado, is worthy of 
particular attention. On the face of this 
situation, as it is understood by the pub- 
lic, it may seem that there is no call for 
such expression, but when it is compre- 
bended that the rights of coal claimants 
in Alaska were not only destroyed, but 
the right of an appeal to the courts was 
t2ken away by Congressional action, and 
that the rights of legitimate oil claimants 
are subject to similar action under the 
present bill, the statement seems timely. 


Tue Mintnc Concress JOURNAL has 
always contended, and still insists, that 
dealings between the United States Gov- 
ernment and its citizens should be upon 
a basis of absolute good faith, and that 
the right of any citizen should be held 
more sacred than mere property right. 
Judge Scott’s statement was, in part, as 
follows: 


“Congress in 1872 adopted our mining laws. 
They gave us what is known as the Placer 
law. At one time the Secretary of the In- 
terior decided that oil did not come within 
the Placer Act. In 1897 Congress passed a 
law declaring that it did. Congress said to 
the people of the West, ‘You may enter these 
oil lands if you please and you may develop 
them and you may secure titles.’ The pro- 
spector did enter. That constituted a con- 
tract between the Government and the pro- 
spector. 

“The surprise came when the President of 
the United States withdrew these lands 
which we had entered and upon which we 
had spent our money. 

“Of course nobody believed that the Presi- 
dent had the power to withdraw lands that 
had been pledged by Congress to these people 
under solemn obligations. The President him- 
self at the time stated his doubt of its valid- 
ity. But the Supreme Court of the United 
States by a divided Court said that he had 
that power and with us that is law. 

“Now the relief can come only from Con- 
gress. We cannot go into the courts. The 
question is a question of common decency. 
lf it involved a transaction between indi- 
viduals you would say that there should be 
a compliance upon the part of the grantor 
of the land. At this time shall Congress 
permit its citizens to believe that it does not 
do business upon principle of honor and good 
faith. If there ever was a time when the 
Congress of the United States should appeal to 
the confidence of the citizen, it is now. 
When you are asking of our sustenance, when 
you are asking our manhood to offer up their 
lives as evidence of patriotism and devotion 
to country, the Congress of the United States 
should show to its citizenship that it does 
business in good faith with its own.” 


A BLOT ON THE HONOR 
OF THE NATION 


Forgery is the act of making or alter- 
ing, with intent to defraud, a writing 
purporting to be a valid obligation in 
such a way as to work injury to another. 

In the eyes of the common law, as 
well as by statute, it is classed with burg- 
lary and manslaughter. It requires a 
high-grade villain to perpetrate the crime 
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effectively. A written document, which 
alone can be the subject of forgery, is 
not more sacred than the law of the land 
to which all law-abiding citizens look for 
protection. The decisions of the courts 
are not more effective where courts are 
open to the parties than the ruling of the 
administration in putting into effect 
those laws where the parties are bound 
by administrative rulings. When the 
law or the construction placed on a law 
by the administration gives title to pros- 
pectors who make a discovery of valu- 
able mineral upon the public domain, no 
change in the ruling should be applied 
to the citizen who, accepting the govern- 
mental proposal in good faith, has spent 
his time and money in making a valu- 
able discovery. ‘To change the rule after 
the acceptance of the proposition may be 
different in practice, but not different in 
principle, from the change of the word- 
ing of a document to the disadvantage of 
the promisor. 

The Government of the United States 
promises a patent to a certain acreage of 
land to any prospector who would dis- 
cover and develop minerals thereon. The 
Senate of the United States has passed 
a bill taking care of the prospector on 
the public domain who has developed 
the oil which is now serving so impor- 
tant a part in the great war. ° 

It is understood that three members of 
the President’s Cabinet and two mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Public 
Lands have agreed to press an amend- 
ment to the Senate bill which will alter 
the basis of reward which induced the 
development. The consummation of 
such a plan would not be forgery, al- 
though accomplishing the same results 
and partaking of much of the -heinous- 
ness involved in that crime. 

The Alaskan coal leasing bill contained 
a provision which deprived Alaskan coal 
claimants of their just rights in the coal 
lands and of their right to a hearing in 
court. The law, as was freely predicted 
before and at the time of its enactment, 
has proved to be abortive. It has locked 
up the coal reserves of Alaska and has 
forced the transport to the Pacific fleet 
of coal from West Virginia, for the want 
of which the people in Washington, Phil- 


adelphia, and New York 
suffering. 

The proposed House amendment to 
the Walsh-Pittman bill will not create an 
oil famine, but it will do worse. It will 
place another blot upon the honor of this 
great nation, which we love in spite of 
the dishonorable acts of some of its 
representatives. 


have been 


CAPITALIZING THE WAR 


About the most unpatriotic thing which 
has come to the attention of the writer, 
is the effort of many, very many, business 
organizations to make pretense in their 
appeals to the public, that patronage given 
them will be an aid in winning the war. 
The hotel menu with its wheatless and 
meatless days, with its continually shrink- 
ing portions and its frightfully increas- 
ing prices, asks you to be content and help 
win the war. In your hotel room for 
which you are paying an increased price, 
you are met with the request to turn off 
the heat and the light and help win the 
war. It is related that a certain landlord 
instructed his chef to cut in two the 
portions to be served guests in accordance 
with the order of the Food Administra- 
tion, while he himself in order to equa- 
lize the situation, would double the prices. 

The rule of service to those who can- 
not go to the front is exceedingly simple. 
“Consume less and produce more, and 
from the increased earnings contribute a 
proper share to the Government.” Busi- 
ness must be enabled to earn more than 
ever before in order that funds may be 
accumulated from which war expenses 
may be met. The greatest service which 
the average man can render his country 
at this time is to speed up production of 
all necessities, giving special attention to 
the production of food and fuel. 


INCREASING GOVERN- 
MENTAL AGENCIES 


Affairs of the world are undergoing a 
very radical and more than likely a per- 
manent change. Governmental agencies 


are everywhere being augmented. It was 
once said the officeholders of a certain 
political party seldom died and never 
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resigned. It is equally true that govern- 
mental agencies always create for them- 
selves a continuing need and seldom or 
never cease operation. Not only are 
governmental agencies being rapidly mul- 
tiplied, but the trend of the time looks 
toward greater public investment in pub- 
lic buildings, better roads, and continu- 
aily increasing encroachments of govern- 
mental agencies upon fields heretotore 
occupied by private business enterprises. 
As these functions are assumed by the 
Government large blocks of taxable prop- 
erty are removed from the domain of 
assessment, and burdens must thereafter 
fall with increasing weight upon such 
property as still remains private 
ownership. 


THE WAR EXCESS PROFITS 
TAX LAW 


The date at or before which returns 
from taxpayers under the Income and 
War Excess Profits Law is required, has 
been advanced fron March 1 to April 1, 
1918. Regujations issued by the Treasury 
Department are based largely upon the 
recomnendations made by the War Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Advisory Committee, 
and in many respects are exceedingly 
liberal. It is believed by the Revenue 
Department that under these regulations 
the law may be so applied as to prevent 
injustice to any mining corporation. Hop- 
ing that the law can be so applied as to 
meet extreme cases without injustice, the 
Mining Congress Committee decided not 
to make further effort at this time, 
looking to an avendment of the law by 
Congress. It is generally believed that 
the law should be amended and that per- 
haps for another year’s operation the 
amendment should be sought, yet the 
belief is general that mining men every- 
where should cooperate with the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue in efforts to 
so apply this law as to promptly and ef- 
fectively provide the Government with 
funds which it must have in order to 
meet its war and general obligations. The 
Secretary's office is greatly gratified with 
the results of the efforts looking to a 
proper administration of the War Excess 


Profits Tax Law, and extends its appre- 
ciation to all of those who cooperated 
through this office, and particularly to 
the sub-committee, whose capable and 
untiring efforts entitle them to the sin- 
cere thanks of the mining industry. 


PROFITEERING AND THE WAR 

The temptation, and perhaps the neces- 
sity, for one who pays additional prices 
for everything which he buys to add to 
the charge made for his own product is 
too strong for human resistance. Fre- 
quently, and perhaps necessarily, the 
value of service must primarily depend 
upon the cost of its maintenance, to 
which a reasonable profit is fairly added. 
‘The increasing cost of labor, which 
necessarily means also increased cost of 
supplies, because these represent other 
labor, so adds to the cost of production 
that unless unconscionable profits were 
the rule in the past an increase of selling 
price is unavoidable. ‘To the extent thai 
these make for profit, and to the extent 
that this profit is absorbed by the Govern- 
ment through the excess profits tax law, 
does this so-called “profiteering” lend 
most material aid in winning the war. 

This profit, as represented by money, 
is the only means through which neces- 
sities shall be made available for the 
prosecution of the war. Munitions, food 
and equipment, and, above all, transpor- 
tation, which makes these materials 
available at the front, are the prime neces- 
sities. ‘Too much criticism of profiteer- 
ing will not add to the ability of the 
people to furnish the funds which are 
necessary for the work of the Govern- 
ment. 

3usiness must earn money in increas- 

ing amount, or it will not be able to meet 
the enormous demands which must be 
met if we are to win the war. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF 
METALLIC MINERALS 


In our last issue reference was made 
to a proposed bill for a metallic mineral 
dictatorship, under the provisions of 
which it was proposed to authorize the 
l’resident to commandeer all of the 
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agencies now employed in the production 
of metallic minerals. A general protest 
was made against the provisions of this 
bill, it being urged that drastic measures 
of this sort should be resorted to only in 
case of the failure of a particular indus- 
try to meet the demand of the public in 
the production of its ores. As a result 
of this activity, it was decided not to 
have the bill in its then form introduced 
into Congress, and a modified bill is now 
under consideration which is intended to 
apply only to certain rare minerals of 
which production is short. It is believed 
that by proper stimulus these minerals 
may be produced in this country. A 
considerable tonnage now employed in 
the shipment of manganese and pyrites 
from Spain, Brazil, and elsewhere to this 
country might thus be released for for- 
eign service. The bill, as now proposed, 
was considered by the directors of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers 
at its recent meeting in New York City, 
and by a vote of 16 to 2 was approved. 
It was urged “that no privately con- 
trolled industry can have the detailed 
knowledge of war needs or the control of 
all its supplies and markets necessary to 
effect the adjustment of its activities for 
war purposes.” Tre Concress 
JourNAL does not believe this kind of 
legislation should be sought until the 
more simple and practical methods for 
stimulating production are exhausted. 
Mintnc Concress JOURNAL again urges 
that “‘price is the final dictator of produc- 
tion.” If the Government is in need of 
manganese ores, the guarantee of a suff- 
cient price to justify production will im- 
mediately put in motion the best possible 
cevised machinery, i. ¢., individual capi- 
tal and personal supervision, charged 
with the necessity of exercising every 
economy and the greatest efficiency in 
order to make the greatest profit upon 
the investment. These are the means 
throurh which production upon a com- 
mercial basis may be assured. It is 


within the province of the United States 
Geological Survey to do everything that 
geological science can do in locating and 
defining the extent of mineral ore bodies. 
Tt is within the province of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, through proper 


irvestigation, to determine the method 
of treatment and to furnish public in- 
formation to the individuals who are 
willing to risk their capital and their 
enterprise in an effort to meet the public 
requirement. The prime incentive to 
these activities is the profit which may be 
earned through the enterprise. More 
than two million tons of ores are now 
being imported, a large part of which 
should be produced from our own mines. 
Under the stimulation of an adequate 
price, guaranteed to continue sufficiently 
long to permit the amortization during 
the contract period of the difference 
between present high construction and 
development costs and the costs in 
usual times, there would be no difficulty 
with the governmental assistance re- 
ferred to, and production will be assured 
of the highest possible amount of each 
of those minerals for which there is a 
demand and for which the adequate 
price can now be offered and guaranteed. 
This does not mean the creation of a 
mineral dictatorship: it does not require 
any interference with the orderly con- 
duct of business; it does not call for the 
creation of agencies which will forever 
be a burden upon the taxpaying public, 
and it does create industrial taxpaying 
agencies which will be a continuing ben- 
efit to the country as a whole. We dis- 
like to disagree with the very estimable 
gentlemen who represent the War Min- 
erals Committee; we dislike to disagree 
with the deliberate action of the direc- 
tors of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers; we dislike to disagree with 
those eminent gentlemen who graph- 
ically portray upon charts the niceties of 
business organization and who need a2 
mineral dictatorship to fill out a blank 
space upon the enormous sheets of paper 
already occupied with various intricate, 
complex and expensive organization 
schemes, beautiful to look upon, but car; 
rying possibilities of enormous waste 
and extravagance in the expenditure of 
public money. Let us hope that Congress 
will pursue a sensible and businesslike 
plan for encouraging the production of 
those minerals of which the country now 
stands in need. 
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SENATOR REED ON 
THE COAL FAMINE 


Upon another page we print copious 
extracts from a statement by Senator 
James A. Reed, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Manufactures, in which 
he sums up the testimony given before 
the subcommittee appointed to investi- 
gate causes of the shortages of coal. 
Senator Reed’s conclusions are a scath- 
ing indictment, not necessarily of the 
Fuel Administration, but of the prin- 
ciples which permit an interference with 
the machinery which, through long years 
of experience and under the guidance of 
trained men of superior intelligence and 
practical experience, has developed. It 
is an indictment of the policy of price- 
fixing. It is an indictment of every in- 
terference with the law of supply and 
demand. It furnishes full justification 
for the editorial statement in the Febru- 
ary issue of THE ConcreEss 
Journat that price is the final dictator 
of production. Where, because of ab- 
normal conditions, the opportunity for 
extortion exists, it is eminently fit and 
proper that governmental agencies should 
fix a maximum price sufficiently low to 
prevent outrageous extortion, but suffi- 
ciently high to permit a substantial profit. 
This is what was done by the Peabody 
committee. The interference with this 
plan has caused the country untold suf- 
fering and want, has interfered very seri- 
ously with the war preparations of the 
country, has prevented timely production 
of supplies for the boys in the trenches, 
and may result in the sacrifice of thou- 
sands of lives. ‘These lamentable results 
should not be charged to the Fuel Ad- 
niinistration, but to the ridiculously fool- 
ish principle upon which the Fuel Admin- 
istration was based and to those official 
dignitaries who discredited and set at 
naught the Lane-Peabody plan. It is 
also a very strong argument against the 
creation of any further mineral dictator- 
ships and of more simple and effective 
plans for stimulating the production of 
such minerals as the country stands in 
need. 


ALL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
BROUGHT UNDER LICENSE 


As a further step toward placing the full 
force of our industrial strength behind the 
offensive against the enemy, the President has 
proclaimed that a license is required for all 
imports as well as all exports. 

Since November 28, import licenses have 
been required for many of the basic raw ma- 
terials, and importers are already familiar 
with the very simple method of procuring 
them. The added inconvenience of applying 
for licenses for all importations is expected 
to be negligible in comparison with the ad- 
vantageg secured. The question of what does 
or does not require a license, with its accom- 
panying uncertainty and delay, will be elimi- 
nated. The benefits to be derived from this 
license system are numerous, one of the most 
obvious being that the present control over 
the distribution and use of raw materials 
which are now imported under license will 
be extended to all materials, so that at any 
time a shortage exists or appears imminent 
in any imported material, the supply thereof 
may be directed to the uses most vital to our 
martial requirements, but the most effective 
manner in which this weapon of import con- 
trol may be used against the enemy is the 
prevention of trading with firms of pro-enemy 
character. 


PROMINENT OIL MEN MEET 
AND LAY PLANS FOR INDUSTRY 


At the request of M. L. Requa, Director, 
Oil Division, United States Fuel Administra- 
tion, a meeting was held in Washington, last 
month, of the following-named representa- 
tives of the oil well supply industry: 

Louis C. Sands, Oil Well Supply Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Fred W. Miner, National 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. B. Clark, 
Jr., Lucey Mig. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
W. K. Hughes, Continental Supply Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; M. L. Moore, Frick-Reid 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. H. Mc- 
Donald, Atlas Supply Company, Muskogee, 
Okla.; W. M. Paterson, Frick-Lindsay Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. A. Moody, Jarecki 
Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

The object of this meeting was to prepare 
a program for close cooperation between the 
oil well supply industry and the Oil Division 
of the Fuel Administration. 

The committee suggested the calling to- 
gether of representatives of the entire oil 
well supply industry, and that in the meantime 
a questionnaire should be prepared and sent 
out to them, covering certain information that 
it was deemed necessary should be secured 
so that intelligent discussion of the matter 
could be had at that time. 
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LODGE WOULD ABOLISH 
FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


Massachusetts Senator Says Coal Direction 
Should be Turned Over to Secretary Lane 
and Francis Q. Peabody 


What is regarded as the most logical criti- 
cism of the coal policy of the Administration 
came from Senator Lodge in an address in 
the Senate February 27. His conclusions are 
as follow: 

“Let the idea of price fixing by law or 
edict for domestic consumption be, so far as 
possible, abandoned. 

“Interfere as little as possible with the natu- 
ral laws of supply and demand. | 

“Abolish the Fuel Administration and leave 
the management of the coal situation to the 
Secretary of the Interior and Mr. Peabody. 

“Encourage the purchase and storing of coal 
for both domestic and industrial use during 
the summer when the demand is lowest and 
transportation easiest. I saw that the head of 
the Fuel Administration had come out in favor 
of our buying coal yesterday. The day before 
they had stated that we were to have it 
rationed. : 

“Above all, direct every effort to supplying 
: rail-and-water transportation for coal during 
the summer, and at all times. 

“Do not interfere with established methods 
of distribution, and do not make the fatal mis- 
take of destroying distribution machinery. 

“Enforce thoroughly the laws against profi- 
teering, but in seeking to prevent undue profits 
do not permit the destruction of reasonable 
profits. 

“Stimulate production. This can best be 
achieved by allowing reasonable profits.” 

Other extracts from Senator Lodge’s re- 
marks follow: 

“Tt seems as if it were better to have as a 
judge one who knows the law than a layman, 
and this appears to be a sound general princi- 
ple in the selection of any man for the per- 
formance of duties which affect the welfare 
of millions of people. The instinct of the un- 
trained and ignorant beginner is not only to 
use, but to use in an extreme manner, the 
immense authority and power which have 
drifted into his possession. He is like a child 
with a mechanical toy. He wants to see the 
wheels go around. However honest his in- 
tentions may be, however patriotic his pur- 
poses, the results of the wild efforts of a 
beginner intrusted with enormous powers are 
almost certain to be prejudicial to the com- 
munity at large. 

“As I have already tried to show. there 
was no need of the Fuel Administration, no 
reason why it should exist at all, and the 
powers, however amiable the purposes of their 
possessor might be, have been employed in 
such a way as to make a bad situation worse 
and do nothing but harm. I know that in 
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what I have just said I am open to the sug- 
gestion that my criticism is purely destructive. 
So it is, but it is the destruction which is 
intended to precede construction. 

“T think I have shown that the vital point 
in the whole coal problem was the railroad 
situation. Instead of waiting until mid-winter 
to get rid of the chaos of the priority orders 
and giving a free hand to the Railroad War 
Board or to a director to deal with the rail- 
road situation, we were saddled with the Fuel 
Administration, which could do nothing what- 
ever about the railroad situation upon which 
all the difficulties practically hinged. So far 
as the coal situation was concerned, it ought 
to have been turned over to the Secretary of 
the Interior, within whose department it 
naturally came. Mr. Lane is a skilled admin- 
istrator at the head of a trained organization 
requiring only the extension needful to deal 
with the new work. With the Secretary of 
the Interior as an expert adviser should have 
been placed Mr. Peabody, who was the head 
of the Advisory Committee. Mr. Peabody 
had been dealing with the question. He had 
made up, as I have pointed out, the best and 
fairest committee of advisers that I have 
heard of in my investigation, a committee 
upon which he had representatives of the 
miner, of the operator, and of the consumer. 
He showed on the stand, in my opinion, a 
wider knowledge and a more thorough grasp 
of the great and difficult problem involved in 
the coal supply than anyone who appeared 
before us. Secretary Lane and Mr. Peabody, 
through machinery which they had set in mo- 
tion, had already made an arrangement tenta- 
tively which lowered the prices of bituminous 
coal nearly 100 per cent. and yet established 
only a maximum price sufficiently high to per- 
mit flexibility of prices beneath. In other 
words, they had interfered with the natural 
laws as little as possible. They are both emi- 
nently competent men. Why they were set 
aside I do not know. They are both un- 
doubtedly Democrats. 

“Tt is true that Mr. Peabody, by character, 
ability, foresight, and intelligence, has been 
honestly and largely successful in business. I 
am aware that such a record is thought objec- 
tionahle by some persons, but it seems hardly 
a sufficient reason for his displacement from 
a position for which he was so peculiarlv 
fitted. I cannot say why the coal problem was 
taken from him and the Secretary of the In- 
terior and consigned to Dr. Garfield. It is 
not for me to try to scale Olympus and seek 
to penetrate its mysteries. It is enough to 
record the fact that the change was made. In 
mv opinion, if the coal situation had been 
left in that wav in the hands of Secretary 
Lane and Mr. Peabody, without building up 
a new fabric of clerks and deputies, a very 
large proportion of all the troubles we have 
had. and the suffering and loss which have 
heen inflicted upon the American peonle dur- 
ing this winter. would have been avoided. If 
that change were made now, if we were to 
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return to Mr. Lane and Mr. Peabody, despite 
all the complications waicn have been created 
by the Fuel Administration, 1 believe the sit- 
uation would improve, and that by next win- 
ter, with the aid of the work done on the 
railroads, we should be practically without 
anxiety as to the production and distribution 
of coal.” 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING NEW 
TAXES ARE PROMULGATED 


The regulations governing the administra- 
tion of the personal income tax and the cor- 
poration income tax have been issued by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The new 
regulations govern the assessment and collec- 
tion of income tax under the authority of the 
Acts of September 8, 1916, as amended, and 
October 3, 191l/. Lhere have been some 
changes necessitated by modifications in the 
law and in one or two instances, changes have 
been made in former rulings. The following 
are the prinvipai difterences and aadiuons: 

The question of how inventories shall be 
taken is left open to be covered by special 
regulation. Allowance of bonuses paid in ad- 
dition to salaries as additional compensation 
is authorized by Article 188. 

It is held that payments to nonresident 
alien employees for service rendered entirely 
in a foreign country, or other property lo- 
cated in a foreign country, are not payments 
of income subject to income tax in the hands 
of the recipient, as from a source within the 
United States. 

Probably the most important rulings are 
those relating to dividends, to depletion in 
the case of oil, gas and mining properties and 
to dividend payments from depreciation and 
depletion reserves. The ruling as to the for- 
mer is, in substance, that dividends paid dur- 
ing 1917 will be deemed to have been paid 
from 1917 earnings if such earnings during 
the year were greater than the dividends dis- 
tributed, unless ‘the corporations show that 
at the time of distribution of any particular 
dividend’ the earnings were not sufficient to 
cover. 

A new ruling as an alternative to the exist- 
ing one has been provided for computing the 
amount necessary to return capital invested 
in oil and gas wells, the rule being based upon 
an estimate of the units contained in the 
property, and fee owners and lessees are 
placed upon the same basis in so far as 
bonuses have actually been paid for leases. 

With regard to mining corporations it is 
stated that in passing on values set up as of 
March 1, 1913. as a basis for depletion, the 
department will give due weight to market 
quotations of capital stock as of that date 
and to values stated by the corporations in 
their capital stock returns. 

It is held that dividends paid out of deple- 
tion or depreciation reserves are in the nature 
of a liquidation dividend and are a return of 
capital to the stockholders and not taxable 
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as income. Such dividends will not be so 
regarded, however, unless the income and sur- 
pius have been first distributed and the fact 
that their capital has been reduced or partly 
returned is made public in their published 
statements. 

Provision has also been made reversing a 
previous ruling and holding as to stock re- 
turned to corporations upon reorganization 
for purposes of resale to raise working capi- 
tal, that the proceeds when sold shall not be 
treated as income. 

A provision of iormer rulings that forgiven 
debts constitute income to the debtor has 
also been stricken out. 


ZINC PRODUCERS COOPERATE 
IN COMPILING STATISTICS 


The response to the Geological Survey’s re- 
quest for the cooperation of zinc smelters in 
obtaining data for weekly confidential re- 
ports of production, stocks and commitments 
tor the war uses o1 the Government have been 
entirely favorable. To insure uniformity, the 
following suggestions were made as to con- 
tent and form of reports: 

1. The week should be considered as closing 
at 7 p. m. Saturday, and stocks should be 
given as of Saturday at 7 p.m. However, if 
more convenient for your company, the week 
may be closed at some other hour, provided 
the same hour is taken each week. 

2. Statistics should be given in short tons 
of 2,000 pounds. 

3. A single report for all plants and sub- 
sidiaries may be made from the central office, 
or, if necessary to gain time, individual plants 
may report, at the option of the company. 

4. Data on total commitments (spelter con- 
tracts outstanding) are desired for the period 
three to four months in advance of the time 
of reporting. For instance, all reports made 
in October should include commitments to 
January 31, 1918; all reports made in Novem- 
ber should include commitments to February 
28, 1918, and so on. The figures for commit- 
ments should be diminished in each weekly 
report by the amount delivered that week. 
and should be increased by the amount of 
new contracts made for delivery before the 
limiting date covered by the report. 

5. The grades of spelter to be covered by 
the report are prime western and those de- 
fined in the navy specifications of June 1. 


POPE YEATMAN IS PLACED IN 
CHARGE OF NON-FERROUS METALS 


The Non-Ferrous Metals Department of 
the Raw Materials Division of the War In- 
dustries Board has been placed in charge of 
Pope Yeatman, succeeding Eugene Meyer, 
Tr. Mr. Mever remains a member of the 
Raw Materials Division, but for the present 
is engaged in special work for the Secretary 
of War. Mr. Yeatman is a consulting engineer 
of New York. 
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TRANSPORTATION BLOCKS 
DISTRIBUTION OF OIL 


Priority List Announced by Oil Administra- 
wur—Supples Saia to be Sumicient tor All 
Needs. 


The presidential proclamation putting cer- 
tain oil distrinutors under lcense is tor the 
purpose of exercising adequate control in 
view of the fact that transportation tacilities 
are becoming inadequate to supply promptly 
and satistactorily ail consumers now having 
contracts for fuel oil. The oil supply is abun- 
dant but the Army, the Navy, and the Ship- 
ping Board have found need tor so many tank 
ships ordinarily employed in coastwise serv- 
ice that the country faces a possible tem- 
porary shortage ot sufficient tonnage to care 
properly for the requirements of the industry. 

Movement of oil tank cars has also been 
greatly interfered with of late, so that ‘the 
problem of oil distribution is at the moment 
not an easy one to solve. It is obvious that 
in the event of insufficient transportation fa- 
cilities it is highly desirable that the vital 
industries connected with the national welfare 
shall receive first consideration. Railways 
must be supplied with oil, not only for the 
operation of the locomotives using fuel oil 
but for plants dependent on fuel oil building 
locomotives and cars, Army and Navy re- 
quirements must also be cared for, as well as 
public utilities and domestic consumers. 

With this idea in view certain oil companies 
have been placed under license with rules and 
regulations covering the distribution of fuei 
oil. The order of these priorities is as follows: 

1. Railroads and bunker fuel. 

2. Export deliveries or shipments for the 
United States Army or Navy. 

3. Export shipments for the navies and 
other war purposes of the Allies. 

4. Hospitals where oil is now being used 
as fuel. 

5. Public utilities and domestic consumers 
now using fuel oil (including gas oil). 

6. Shipyards engaged in government work. 

7. Navy yards. 

8. Arsenals. . 

9. Plants engaged in manufacture, produc- 
tion and storage of food products. 

10. Army and Navy cantonments where oil 
is now being used as fuel. 

11. Industrial consumers engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions and other articles 
under government orders. 

12. All other classes. 

When there is sufficient oil for all. this 
priority list, of course, will not be operative. 
If however, there is a shortage, the prioritv 
immediately begins to operate as to Class 12, 
and in rotation each class of less number will 
be affected: and the priority will continue to 
operate so long as the shortage exists. 

There is at the present time ample oil 
available for all possible needs, but there is 
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not sufficient transportation available to carry 
it irom the source of production to consumer. 


MEDIATION COMMISSION 
ISSUES DETAILED REPORT 

In a general analysis of the causes of labor 
ditticulties, with particular reference to war 
needs, the President's Mediation Commission 
makes observations, in part, as follows: 

“So long as profiteering is not comprehen- 
sively prevented to the tull extent that gov- 
ernmental action can prevent it, just so long 
wil a sense of inequality disturb the fullest 
devotion of labor’s contribution to the war.” 

“War has only served to intensify the old 
derangements by making greater demands 
upon industry and by aftording the occasion 
ior new disturbing factors.” 

“Broadly speaking, American industry 
lacks a healthy basis of relationship between 
Management and men.” 

“There is widespread lack of knowledge on 
the part of capital as to labor’s feelings and 
needs and on the part of labor as to prob- 
lems of management.” 

“Wage increases are asked for mostly in 
order to meet the increased cost of living, and 
such demands should be met in the light of 
their economic causes.” 

“Repressive dealings with manifestations 
of labor unrest is the source of much bitter- 
ness, turns radical labor leaders inito mar- 
tyrs, and thus increases their following, and, 
worst of all, in the minds of workers tends to 
implicate the Government as a partisan in an 
conomic conflict. 

“We have failed in the full use and wise 
direction of our labor supply, falsely called 
‘labor shortage,’ because we have failed to 
establish a vigorous and competent system 
of labor distribution.” 

“The overwhelming mass of the laboring 
population is in no sense disloyal. Before 
the war labor was, of course, filled with 
pacific hopes shared by nearly the entire 
country. But, like other portions of the 
citizenship, labor has adjusted itself to the 
new facts revealed by the European war. Its 
suffering and its faith are the suffering and 
faith of the Nation. With the exception of 
the sacrifices of the men in the armed service, 
the greatest sacrifices have come from those 
at the lower rung of the industrial ladder. 
Wage increases respond last to the needs of 
this class of labor, and their meager returns 
are hardly adequate, in view of the increased 
cost of living. to maintain even their meager 
standard of life.” 

“Too often there is a glaring inconsistency 
between our democratic purposes in this war 
abroad and the autocratic conduct of some 
of those guiding industry at home.” 

“Personal bitterness and more intense in- 
dustrial strife inevitably result when the 
claim of lovalty is falsely resorted to by 
emploves and their sympathizers as a means 
of defeating sincere claims for social justice, 
even though such claims be asserted in time 
of war.” 
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JOBBERS LOSE COMMISSION, 
CHEAPER COAL PROMISED 


Fuel Administrator ‘relis ot Increase in Price 
so Uperator Can Take Care of Middlemen 


Reduction in the retail prices of both an- 
thracite and bituminous coal is expected by 
the United States Fuel Administration to re- 
sult from its decision to make the prices to 
coal retailers the same whether sold direct by 
the operators or through jobbers. 

At the present time the jobber is permitted 
to add to the government price at the mine, 
a commission of from 15 to 30 cents a ton. 

Under the new plan of the Fuel Administra- 
tion that commission will be eliminated, but 
the price of coal at the mine will be increased 
slightly and the jobber will be required to 
look to the operator for his compensation. 
This increase, however, will not equal the 
commission now being charged by the jobber, 
and the retailer will be able to sell cheaper 
than he is now doing, Dr. Garfield savs. This 
is the practice that was in use before the 
Government assumed control of the coal in- 
dustry, and there are several reasons for re- 
turning to old methods, he also states. 

Under the system of allowing the jobber a 
specific guaranteed commission, it developed, 
according to the Fuel Administration, that it 
was possible for some operators to adopt the 
practice of establishing subsidiary companies 
solely for the purpose of selling, thereby ab- 
sorbing the jobbers’ commissions. Another 
practice was said to be that of “swapping 
coal.” Two producing companies might agree 
to act as jobbers for each other. Each might 
buy the coal of the other, and then sell at the 
mine price plus the jobber’s commission. The 
operator who sold direct to the retailer was 
at a disadvantage because he was forced to 
bear the selling expense, and we, not per- 
mitted to collect the jobber’s commfssion. 

Since the jobber is essential to the conauct 
of the coal business, the Fuel ..umiutsuaueon 
has given study to means for .susuring nim a 
compensation for his services, while, at we 
same time, eliminating certain com«nssious 
which were ultimately paid vy the consumer. 

Officials of the Fuel Administration are now 
working on the question of the amount of in- 
crease to be allowed on the price of coal at 
the mines, and these will be announced before 
April 1, 1918, at which time they will go into 
effect. 

The following announcement was made by 
the Fuel Administrator in regard to this 
subject: 

“The United States Fuel Administrator 
makes the following announcement concern- 
ing the jobbers and jobbers’ margins as de- 
fined in the President’s order of August 23. 
1917. The intention was to preserve a useful 
service at the hands of men experienced in 
the distribution of coal and to allow a reason- 


avic cuarge for the service. It was the inten- 
tion, turthermore, to deny this margin to 
anyone who did not actually render this serv- 
ice. Prior to the fixing of government prices, 
it was customary for the jobber to purchase 
coal at a lower price than that generally al- 
lowed to the consumer, and to make his profit 
by selling to his customers at the market price. 
After the fixing of the government prices, 
which included an allowance for jobbers’ mar- 
gins, unforeseen difficulties appeared. Many 
who were not entitled to the margin and did 
not perform any useful service nevertheless 
absorbed the margin. It is virtually impossi- 
ble satisfactorily to police the situation as it 
stands. The United States Fuel Administra- 
tor is satisfied that the only sound basis is to 
include in the government price a proper 
allowance for selling expenses, and to provide 
for the compensation of the distributor in that 


way. 

“The United States Fuel Administrator 
therefore announces that on and after April 
1, 1918, the limit of compensation of the job- 
ber is removed, but that his compensation must 
come out of the government price at the mine 
and may not be added to it. The mine prices 
will be ‘republished prior to April 1, 1918, and 
at that time a proper allowance for selling 
expense will be included in the prices. 


New Coke Prices Named 


New prices for coke at ovens in certain 
parts of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Tennessee, have been promulgated by the 
United States Fuel Administration. The new 
prices are effective March 1. 

Coke made in Preston County, West Vir- 
ginia on the B. & O. Railroad between 
Tunnelton and Grafton and at Meridan, Bar- 
bour County, was fixed at $6.75 for blast fur- 
nace coke and $7.75 for selected 72 hour foun- 
dry coke. The former prices were $6.00 for 
the first named class of coke and $7.00 for the 
latter. 

In the Flat Top or Pocahontas district of 
West Virginia, the maximum was placed at 
$8.00. The former prices ‘were $6.00 for 
furnace coke and $7.00 for the foundry 
grade. 

Selected foundry coke manufactured in 
Indiana County, Pa., from washed coal taken 
exclusively from the lower bench of coal 
of the upper Freeport seam is placed at $8.00 
if the ash exceeds 10 per cent or the sulphur 
exceeds 9 per cent and $8.50 if the ash is less 
than 10 per cent and the sulphur is less than 
9 per cent. The former price was $7.00. 

By-product coke made in by-product ovens 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., shall be as follows: 
For run of oven coke, $8.25; for crushed coke 
more than 1 inch in size, $8.75 and for selected 
foundry coke, $9.25. The latter is a new 
operation and no comparative prices were 
available. 
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Harris & Ewing 
BERNARD BARUCH 
Newly Elected Chairman of the War Industries Board 


GULF SULPHUR DEPOSITS. 
IMPORTANT WAR ASSETS 


A discussion of the sulphur situation has 
been issued by the Smithsonian Institution. 
It is written in popular language, and is as 
follows: 

“To the average man on the streets, sul- 

phur may suggest the springtime days of his 
childhood when he was fed copious spoonfuls 
of an evil-smelling concoction compounded 
of this substance and molasses, but he scarcely 
realizes the extent to which this yellow min- 
eral product, to be seen in any drug store in 
a bottle labeled ‘flowers of sulphur,’ enters 
into the manufacture of the materials of 
everyday life that surround him. Yet it is 
not primarily because sulphur is necessary to 
convert the sap of a tropical plant into re- 
silient and versatile rubber or wood pulp 
into miles of newsprint paper that this sub- 
stance claims our attention at this time; 
rather because it is numbered among those 
substances of prime importance, absolutely 
essential to the carrying on of war, as enter- 
ing into the very fabrication of explosives 
themselves. Hence it is not only a matter of 
curiosity, but one of urgent interest to in- 
quire into the sources of this war mineral in 
the United States. 
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“In this connection the appearance is 
timely of a publication of the U. S. National 
Museum under the title ‘Sulphur: An ex- 
ample of industrial independence.’ This is 
by Joseph E. Pogue, of the Division of Min- 
eral Technology, and presents, in a few pages, 
in a simple and nontechnical manner, the 
striking aspects of one of the most interesting 
mineral industries in our country today. A 
feature of particular value is a series of half- 
tone plates, made not only from actual pho- 
tographs of mining operations, but also from 
several views of a miniature model repro- 
duction of a typical sulphur mine, with the 
underground disposition of the sulphur ex- 
posed to sight, so reproduced as to give the 
appearance of bird's-eye or aeroplane view of 
both occurrence and mining. This latter type 
of illustration is something entirely new in 
publications of this kind, and its educational 
value should appeal to all teachers desirous 
of obtaining a graphic picture of an indus- 
trial activity, and the means for passing on 
this visualization to others, as well as to all 
persons in any way identified with the nu- 
merous industries in which sulphur finds 
application. 

“At the outbreak of the war in 1914, the 
United States was producing each year about 
350,000 tons of sulphur, valued at a little over 
$6,000,000. This quantity was sufficient to 
supply not only the needs of this country, 
but contributed about 100,000 tons to Euro- 
pean markets. With the development of war 
activities, however, the production has in- 
creased to meet the growing needs of muni- 
tion makers, while the exports have decreased 
as a result of disturbed trade conditions, 
and the need for building up reserves of this 
essential material at home. 

“It is a singular fact that the chief raw 
materials of explosive manufacture are local- 
ized in a remarkable manner, and sulphur is 
ne exception to this rule. In the United 
States practically the entire supply comes 
from a number of deposits in Louisiana and 
Texas near the Gulf Coast. These deposits 
are similar in nature, and consist of a series 
of beds and lenses of pure sulphur at a depth 
of several hundred feet from the surface. 

“The discovery of the occurrence of sul- 
phur of this type was made as far back as 
186., in connection with a well drilled for oil. 
All attempts at mining the sulphur failed, 
however, until some 15 years ago when a 
highly ingenious method was devised for min- 
ing this substance without recourse to the or- 
dinary costly underground operations usually 
prosecuted in mining. This process makes 
use of the fact that sulphur melts at a rela- 
tively low temperature. By drilling a well 
through the overlying rock until the sulphur 
bed is tapped and then sinking a series of 
interpenetrating pipes through which super- 
heated steam is forced, the sulphur is melted 
and forced to the surface as a hot liquid, 
where it is piped to large bins, into which it 
pours and cools. This process, which is known 
as the Frasch process after its inventor, has 
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JOBBERS LOSE COMMISSION, 
CHEAPER COAL PROMISED 


Fuel Administrator ‘relis ot Increase in Price 
so Uperator Can Take Care of Middlemen 


Reduction in the retail prices of both an- 
thracite and bituminous coal is expected by 
the United States Fuel Administration to re- 
sult from its decision to make the prices to 
coal retailers the same whether sold direct by 
the operators or through jobbers. 

At the present time the jobber is permitted 
to add to the government price at the mine, 
a commission of from 15 to 30 cents a ton. 

Under the new plan of the Fuel Administra- 
tion that commission will be eliminated, but 
the price of coal at the mine will be increased 
slightly and the jobber will be required to 
look to the operator for his compensation. 
This increase, however, will not equal the 
commission now being charged by the jobber, 
and the retailer will be able to sell cheaper 
than he is now doing, Dr. Garfield savs. This 
is the practice that was in use before the 
Government assumed control of the coal in- 
dustry, and there are several reasons for re- 
turning to old methods, he also states. 

Under the system of allowing the jobber a 
specific guaranteed commission, it developed, 
according to*the Fuel Administration, that it 
was possible for some operators to adopt the 
practice of establishing subsidiary companies 
solely for the purpose of selling, thereby ab- 
sorbing the jobbers’ commissions. Another 
practice was said to be that of “swapping 
coal.” Two producing companies might agree 
to act as jobbers for each other. Each might 
buy the coal of the other, and then sell at the 
mine price plus the jobber’s commission. The 
operator who sold direct to the retailer was 
at a disadvantage because he was forced to 
bear the selling expense, and we, not per- 
mitted to collect the jobber’s commfssion. 

Since the jobber is essential to the conauct 
of the coal business, the Fuel ..sumuusuauon 
has given study to means for :usuring nim a 
compensation for his services, while, at tie 
same time, eliminating certain com«nssions 
which were ultimately paid vy the consumer. 

Officials of the Fuel Administration are now 
working on the question of the amount of in- 
crease to be allowed on the price of coal at 
the mines, and these will be announced before 
April 1, 1918, at which time they will go into 
effect. 

The following announcement was made by 
the Fuel Administrator in regard to this 
subject: 

“The United States Fuel Administrator 
makes the following announcement concern- 
ing the jobbers and jobbers’ margins as de- 
fined in the President’s order of August 23. 
1917. The intention was to preserve a useful 
service at the hands of men experienced in 
the distribution of coal and to allow a reason- 


avic cuarge for the service. It was the inten- 
tion, turthermore, to deny this margin to 
anyone who did not actually render this serv- 
ice. Prior to the fixing of government prices, 
it was customary for the jobber to purchase 
coal at a lower price than that generally al- 
lowed to the consumer, and to make his profit 
by selling to his customers at the market price. 
After the fixing of the government prices, 
which included an allowance for jobbers’ mar- 
gins, unforeseen difficulties appeared. Many 
who were not entitled to the margin and did 
not perform any useful service nevertheless 
absorbed the margin. It is virtually impossi- 
ble satisfactorily to police the situation as it 
stands. The United States Fuel Administra- 
tor is satisfied that the only sound basis is to 
include in the government price a proper 
allowance for selling expenses, and to provide 
for the compensation of the distributor in that 


way. 

“The United States Fuel Administrator 
therefore announces that on and after April 
1, 1918, the limit of compensation of the job- 
ber is removed, but that his compensation must 
come out of the government price at the mine 
and may not be added to it. The mine prices 
will be republished prior to April 1, 1918, and 
at that time a proper allowance for selling 
expense will be included in the prices. 


New Coke Prices Named 


New prices for coke at ovens in certain 
parts of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Tennessee, have been promulgated by the 
United States Fuel Administration. The new 
prices are effective March 1. ; 

Coke made in Preston County, West Vir- 
ginia on the B. & O. Railroad between 
Tunnelton and Grafton and at Meridan, Bar- 
bour County, was fixed at $6.75 for blast fur- 
nace coke and $7.75 for selected 72 hour foun- 
dry coke. The former prices were $6.00 for 
the first named class of coke and $7.00 for the 
latter. 

In the Flat Top or Pocahontas district of 
West Virginia, the maximum was placed at 
$8.00. The former prices ‘were $6.00 for 
furnace coke and $7.00 for the foundry 
grade. 

Selected foundry coke manufactured in 
Indiana County, Pa., from washed coal taken 
exclusively from the lower bench of coal 
of the upper Freeport seam is placed at $8.00 
if the ash exceeds 10 per cent or the sulphur 
exceeds 9 per cent and $8.50 if the ash is less 
than 10 per cent and the sulphur is less than 
9 per cent. The former price was $7.00. 

By-product coke made in by-product ovens 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., shall be as follows: 
For run of oven coke, $8.25; for crushed coke 
more than 1 inch in size, $8.75 and for selected 
foundry coke, $9.25. The latter is a new 
operation and no comparative prices were 
available. 
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Harris & Ewing 
BERNARD BARUCH 
Newly Elected Chairman of the War Industries Board 


GULF SULPHUR DEPOSITS. 
IMPORTANT WAR ASSETS 


A discussion of the sulphur situation has 
been issued by the Smithsonian Institution. 
It is written in popular language, and is as 
follows: 

“To the average man on the streets, sul- 
phur may suggest the springtime days of his 
childhood when he was fed copious spoonfuls 
of an evil-smelling concoction compounded 
of this substance and molasses, but he scarcely 
realizes the extent to which this yellow min- 
eral product, to be seen in any drug store in 
a bottle labeled ‘fiowers of sulphur,’ enters 
into the manufacture of the materials of 
everyday life that surround him. Yet it is 
not primarily because sulphur is necessary to 
convert the sap of a tropical plant into re- 
silient and versatile rubber or wood pulp 
into miles of newsprint paper that this sub- 
stance claims our attention at this time; 
rather because it is numbered among those 
substances of prime importance, absolutely 
essential to the carrying on of war, as enter- 
ing into the very fabrication of explosives 
themselves. Hence it is not only a matter of 
curiosity, but one of urgent interest to in- 
quire into the sources of this war mineral in 
the United States. 


“In this connection the appearance is 
timely of a publication of the U. S. National 
Museum under the title ‘Sulphur: An ex- 
ample of industrial independence.’ This is 
by Joseph E. Pogue, of the Division of Min- 
eral Technology, and presents, in a few pages, 
in a simple and nontechnical manner, the 
striking aspects of one of the most interesting 
mineral industries in our country today. A 
feature of particular value is a series of half- 
tone plates, made not only from actual pho- 
tographs of mining operations, but also from 
several views of a miniature model repro- 
duction of a typical sulphur mine, with the 
underground disposition of the sulphur ex- 
posed to sight, so reproduced as to give the 
appearance of bird’s-eye or aeroplane view of 
both occurrence and mining. This latter type 
of illustration is something entirely new in 
publications of this kind, and its educational 
value should appeal to all teachers desirous 
of obtaining a graphic picture of an indus- 
trial activity, and the means for passing on 
this visualization to others, as well as to all 
persons in any way identified with the nu- 
merous industries in which sulphur finds 
application. 

“At the outbreak of the war in 1914, the 
United States was producing each year about 
350,000 tons of sulphur, valued at a little over 
$6,000,000. This quantity was sufficient to 
supply not only the needs of this country, 
but contributed about 100,000 tons to Euro- 
pean markets. With the development of war 
activities, however, the production has in- 
creased to meet the growing needs of muni- 
tion makers, while the exports have decreased 
as a result of disturbed trade conditions, 
and the need for building up reserves of this 
essential material at home. 

“It is a singular fact that the chief raw 
materials of explosive manufacture are local- 
ized in a remarkable manner, and sulphur is 
ne exception to this rule. In the United 
States practically the entire supply comes 
from a number of deposits in Louisiana and 
Texas near the Gulf Coast. These deposits 
are similar in nature, and consist of a series 
of beds and lenses of pure sulphur at a depth 
of several hundred feet from the surface. 

“The discovery of the occurrence of sul- 
phur of this type was made as far back as 
186., in connection with a well drilled for oil. 
All attempts at mining the sulphur failed, 
however, until some 15 years ago when a 
highly ingenious method was devised for min- 
ing this substance without recourse to the or- 
dinary costly underground operations usually 
prosecuted in mining. This process makes 
use of the fact that sulphur melts at a rela- 
tively low temperature. By drilling a well 
through the overlying rock until the sulphur 
bed is tapped and then sinking a series of 
interpenetrating pipes through which super- 
heated steam is forced, the sulphur is melted 
and forced to the surface as a hot liquid, 
where it is piped to large bins, into which it 
pours and cools. This process, which is known 
as the Frasch process after its inventor, has 
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been descriebd as one of the triumphs of 
modern technology, and its successful appli- 
cation to the Gulf Coast deposits has, in the 
past 15 years, transferred the center of the 
world’s sulphur industry from the Island of 
Sicily to the United States, making our na- 
tion absolutely independent of the rest of the 
world in this important particular. 

“With the development of the world war, 
the sulphur deposits of the Gulf Regions 
have, of course, assumed special importance 
as supplying the sulphur needed in the manu- 
facture of gun powder and other explosives. 
But, in addition to this, these deposits have 
quite unexpectedly, during the past few 
months, been able to meet and solve a criti- 
cal resource problem arising out of the sub- 
marine campaign. This problem concerned 
the raw materials of the large and very vital 
sulphuric-acid industry, and arose from the 
fact that most of the several million tons of 
sulphuric acid used in this country was made 
from a sulphur-bearing mineral called pyrite, 
brought as ballast in quantity from large 
deposits in Spain. The restricted shipping 
conditions resulting from recent events, as a 
matter of course, seriously affected this source 
of supply, and since sulphuric acid is a prod- 
uct nearly as fundamental to industry as iron 
or coal, the situation bade fair to assume 
critical proportions. But it so happens that 
crude sulphur under emergency can also be 
used in making sulphuric acid, and accord- 
ingly the Gtlf sulphur deposits have come 
forward to tide over the dearth of Spanish 
pyrite until the domestic supplies of pyrite, 
which are adequate but as yet only in part 
developed, can be brought up to a suitable 
measure of productiveness. 

“There are numerous lean deposits of sul- 
phur in many of the western States, but these 
as yet have practically no effect upon the 
output of the country. It is therefore cer- 
tain that without the Gulf deposits and the 
ingenious method of making them available, 
this country would have scarcely been able 
to meet successfully the war needs of sul- 
phur and sulphuric acid; which goes to show, 
of course, the pressing necessity for wide- 
spread appreciation and understanding of 
the importance of proper development of the 
mineral industries of our nation.” 


No Overtime Allowed 


United States Fuel Administrator Harry A. 
Garfield has telegraphed the following to all 
State Fuel Administrators: 

“Any increase of the working time on other 
days of the week by industrial establishments 
for the purpose of making up the lost time 
brought about by the Fuel Administration’s 
order prohibiting work on Mondays will be 
considered by the United States Fuel Admin- 
istrator as an evasion of that order and a 
violation of its spirit.” 


Embargo Revoked 


‘No embargo against shipments of bitumi- 
nous coal from the lake docks to North and 
South Dakota will be put into effect, the 
United States Fuel Administration announced 
today. 

The Fuel Administration, after investiga- 
tion, decided such a step would be inad- 
visable at this time. Notice of the abandon- 
ment of the proposed plan was communicated 
today to State Fuel Administrators in the 
western states most affected. 


Michigan Gets More Coal 


Fuel conditions in Michigan have improved 
to such an extent that the Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministration of that State ‘has revoked its or- 
der which imposed numerous restrictions as 
to the use of fuel throughout that State. 


“You may rest assured that your efforts on behalf 
of the coal industry are appreciated.” 

So writes Mr. George M. Jones, head of the ex- 
tensive Amherst coal interests of West Virginia, in 
inclosing to the American Mining Congress a special 
report of the car service of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad during December and January which shows 
that on account of this poor service 4,665,305 tons 
was lost to the country. 

The report which has been compiled by the trans- 
portation committee of the Guyan Valley Coal Opera- 
tors Association which is headed by John A. Kelly, 
of Omar, W. Va., as chairman, and of which Mr. 
Jones is a member, also points out much data of 
interest in relation to the service which the C. & O. 
Railroad has given to the 448 mines along its lines 
in the months in question. 

Messrs. Kelly and Jones, and their associates, are 
fully aware of the representations made, from time 
to time, within the past three months to the office of 
the Director General of Railroads, by William M. 
Conrad, assistant secretary of the American Mining 
Congress looking toward general improvement of the 
car service, and have been assured that there is to be 
no let up until they get a normal car supply. 

Out of 51 working days in the two months in ques- 
tion, the tonnage actually loaded amounted to 19.08 
days, while the tonnage lost was equivalent to 26.92 
days. 

Promptly on receipt of the report it was filed at 
the offices of Assistant Director General of Railroads 
Chambers and its contents also brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. F. G. Minnick, manager of the Eastern 
Railroads Car Pool with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 

Even though the car service condition along the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has improved since the 
months included in the special report filed, Secretary 
Callbreath, of the American Mining Congress, has 
determined that the representatives of the organization 
must continue their vigilance at the offices of the 
Car Service Commission, in this instance looking 
toward a normal car supply in the section. 

Many representative members of the Congress have 
mines located along the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, 
and in the representations which have been made by 
the representatives of the Congress to the national 
railway officials special emphasis has been placed upon 
the requirements of these special operations and the 
actual losses these mines were sustaining by reason 
of the inadequate car supply. 
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AGREEMENT REACHED 
AS TO ZINC PRICES 


Maximum of 12 Cents Fixed for Grade A— 
no Regulation of Lower Grades Attempted 


After investigation by the Federald Trade 
Commission as to the costs of production, 
the President has approved an agreement 
made by the War Industries Board with the 
producers of Grade “A” azine, fixing a 
maximum price of 12 cents per pound f. o. b. 
East St. Louis, subject to revision on June 1, 
1918, and also an agreement made by the 
War Industries Board with the producers of 
sheet and plate zinc fixing a maximnm price 
of 14 cents per pound for plate zinc f. o. b. 
plant and 15 cents per pound for sheet zinc 
f. o. b. plant, subject to the usual trade dis- 
counts. 

The conditions are, first, that the pro- 
ducers of Grade “A” and of plate and sheet 
zinc will not reduce the wages now being 
paid; second, that they will sell to the Allies, 
to the public, and to the Government at the 
same prices; third, that they will take the 
necessary measures, under the direction of 
the War Industries Board, for the distribu- 
tion of the zinc to prevent it from falling in- 
to the hands of speculators who might in- 
crease the price to the public, and, fourth, that 
they pledge themselves to exert every effort 
necessary to keep up the production of zinc 
so as to insure an adequate supply so long as 
the war lasts. 

Among the zinc producers who conferred 
with the War Industries Board when the 
agreement was reached were: 

A. P. Cobb, Edgar Palmer and W. S. Ward- 
ner of the New Jersey Zinc Co.; C. M. Loeb, 
the American Metal Co.; A. G. Mackenzie, 
Judge Mining & Smelting Co.; Otto Frahn- 
knecht, Beer, Siondheimer & Co.; James A. 
Nelson, National Zinc Co.; W. H. Naugle, 
Electrolytic Zinc Co.; E. H. Wolff, Illinois 
Zine Co.; H. H. Roseman, Hegeler Zinc Co.; 
S. Siegel, Eastern Znc Refining Co. Inc.; 
S. S. Tuthill, American Spelter Corp.; J. H. 
Dietz, Ft. Smith Spelter Co.; William A. 
Cook, Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc.Co.; S. H. 
Lissberger, Trenton Smelting & Refining Co.; 
Oscar M. Hayman, Michael Hayman & Co.; 
J. R. Wettstein, United Lead Co.; Charles 
W. Baker and W. A. Ogg, American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Co.; N. H. Schwenk and T. 
Lewis Thomas, General Smelting Co.; E. W. 
Furst, Grasselli Chemical Co.; Arthur Day, 
United Zinc Smelting Co. and William Kene- 
fick, Kenefick Zinc Co 

The copper producers’ committee included 
R. L. Agassiz, Calumet & Hecla; C. F. Kelley, 
Anaconda Copper; Sidney Jennings, United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining ‘Co.; 
Joseph Clendenning, American Smelting & 


Refining Co. and L. Vogelstein, L. Vogelstein 
& Co. 


POPE YEATMAN TAKES OVER 
NON-FERROUS MINERAL WORK 
FOR WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 


Pope Yeatman, consulting mining engineer- 
ing, 111 Broadway, New York, who has just 
been placed in charge of the non-ferrous metals 
department of the raw materials division of 
the War Industries Board, succeeding Eugene 
V. Meyer, Jr, had been acting as consulting 
engineer to the Board ever since midsummer. 
in this capacity he has given the Koard much 
technical advice, especially with regard to 
recommendations in the fixing of prices of 
non-ferrous metals. 

Mr. Yeatman has been prominent in the min- 
ing field for many years, and is regarded as 
one of the highest authorities in the world on 
mining affairs and properties. For 10 years 
he was connected with the Guggenheim inter- 
ests, giving up his work with these interests 
about two years ago to become associated with 
Edwin S. Berry, also a man of eminence in 
the mining field. Both were independent con- 
sulting mining engineers. Since the war be- 
gan these gentlemen have dropped their prac- 
tice entirely and now are giving up their offices 
at 111 Broadway. Mr. Berry has been com- 
missioned a captain in charge of the Twenty- 
seventh Engineers, the mining regiment at 
Camp Meade, Md. Mr. Yeatman is taking his 
office staff with him to Washington to assist 
him in his government work. 

Mr. Yeatman was born in St. Louis in 1861, 
and was graduated from Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, with degree of M.E. in 1883. 


Immediately he engaged in mining work in 
Mexico and in Colorado. In 1896 he went to 
South Africa and became mining engineer of 


the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Ltd., and later was made manager of the Rob- 
inson Deep Gold Mining Co., Johannesburg, 
South Africa. In 1899 Mr. Yeatman was 
made general manager of the Simmer & Jack 
Proprietary Gold Mining Co., Ltd., and from 
the same year to 1904 he was general manager 
and consulting engineer of the Randfoutein 
Estates Gold Mining Co., Ltd., the Transvaal. 

In 1905 he returned to the United States 
and began his ten-year connection with the 
Guggenheim interests. He also served as 
consulting engineer to the Nevada Consoli- 
dated Copper Co., the Cumberland Ely Copper 
Co., the Steptoe Valley Smelting & Mining 
Co., the Chile Exploration Co., Chile, and the 
Braden Co., also of Chile. Mr. Yeatman is a 
member of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, the Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, London, and various other scientific 
bodies. His new address will be Room 813, 
Council of National Defense Building, Eigh- 
teenth and D Streets, Washington. 


Victor Rakowsky has returned to his home 
at Joplin, Mo., after spending several weeks 
in Washington, where he rendered splendid 
assistance to the mining industry of his 
district. 
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Harris & Ewing 


EUGENE MEYER, JR. 


Who is widely known among producers of metals. Until 
recently he had charge of*non-ferrous metals for the 
War Industries Board. 


ILLINOIS DISTRICTS ALLOWED 
INCREASE IN THEIR PRICES 


Further price regulations and classification 
of coal mines have been announced by the 
United States Fuel Administration covering 
three mines in Illinois. 

Selling prices fixed for the Moweaqua Coal 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., at Moweaqua, 
Christian County were as follows: Run of 
mine, 240; prepared sizes, $2.65; slack or 
screenings, $2.15. 

Coal mined by the Assumption Coal Mining 
Company at Assumption, the same county, 
may be sold at the following prices: Run of 
mine, $3.00; prepared sizes, $4.55; slack or 
screenings, $2.15. The Assumption is a new 
mine and the price for the first named mine 
was fixed to make it upon the same basis as 
that of the northern field in Illinois. 

The new regulation as to operations of the 
Spoon River Colliery Company at Ellisville, 
Tll., provides for the following prices: Run of 
mine, $2.65: prepared sizes, $2.90; slack or 
screenings, $2.40. The old prices at the Ellis- 
ville mine were $240; $2.65 and $2.15, 
respectively. 

The operators who have complied with the 
Washington wage agreement will be allowed 


to add 45 cents per ton to the selling price 
named in the orders issued today. 


SALT LAKE CITY MAN HOLDS 
IMPORTANT TREASURY POST 

Mining men have every right to feel that 
they have a friend at court in matters which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department. James H. Moyle, the newly 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
is a man who has been in close contact with 
the mining industry throughout his life. He 
was born in Salt Lake City, where he obtained 
his early education in the public schools. 
Later he attended the State University of 
Utah, and then completed his education at the 
University of Michigan. He was graduated 
from the law school of the latter institution in 
1885. Immediately thereafter he returned to 
Salt Lake City, where he began the practice 
of law. The year following the opening of 
his office he was elected county attorney. He 
was reelected to a second term. In 1888 he 
was elected to the Utah legislature. During 
the years following he served in numerous 
public capacities. 

In 1904 Mr. Moyle was Democratic candi- 
date for governor of his state. He lost with 
his party. In 1914 he was the candidate of the 
Democratic and Progressive parties of Utah 
for the United States Senate. In this race he 
all but unseated Reed Smoot, the incumbent. 
It was the good showing made by Mr. Moyle 
in this race, when it was thought that the 
position of Mr. Smoot was more than impreg- 
nable, that gave new hope to the Democratic 
party of Utah, and is conceded to have been an 
important factor in the state victory for that 
party. 

For many years Mr. Moyle has been active 
in mining. At the present time he is president 
of the Cherry Creek Mining Company and 
vice-president of the Great Western Mining 
Company. He holds stock in a large number 
of metalliferous enterprises, and is also a di- 
rector in the Old Capitol Petroleum Company. 
In Neveda he is interested in the Seven 
Troughs, the Cherry Creek and the Duck 
Creek districts, and in Utah is interested in 
the Park City, Bingham, Eureka, Big and 
Little Cottonwood and Ophir districts. 


May Double Coal Output 


Acting under the Alaskan Coal Leasing law, 
the Interior Departmenit is endeavoring as 
rapidly as possible to develop the coal re- 
sources of that country, with the idea that 
whatever production is obtained soon will not 
only be of valuable aid to Alaska but will 
also be a factor in winning the war. 

With a production of 50 000 tons in 1917 from 
the Matanuska field and the prospect that 
this output will be doubled this year, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane has announced that 
19,000 acres of coal lands in the Nenana field 
are now ready for lease under the provisions 
of the leasing law. 
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WAR TRADE BOARD BUSY 
CARRYING OUT IMPORTANT WORK 


The general policies followed by the War 
Trade Board and an outline of the Board’s 
labors for 1917 in the control of export and 
import trade are indicated in the first annual 
report to the President, which the Board now 
makes public. 

he mobilization of the economic arm of 
the United States and the effective use of 
trade restraints upon the Central Powers is 
here revealed in action. The language of the 
report shows a desire to proceed by agree- 
ment and negotiation with other countries, 
and to avoid even the appearance of coercion 
or retaliation in the Board’s relation with 
neutrals. 

With German traders and German com- 
forters in neutral countries, however, there is 
no compromise indicated, but relentless isola- 
tion. The language of the report gives these 
intimations of policies and results: 

“The activities of the Board are roughly 
divisible into three spheres, those relating to 
the control of exports, those relating to the 
control of imports, and those relating to 
enemy trade. 

“The Board has sought, first, to conserve 
for ourselves, and for those associated with 
us in the war, such commodities as are re- 
quired to maintain adequately the economic 
life of the several nations and to carry out 
their war programs. Other objects sought 
have been to prevent our commodities reach- 
ing the enemy, directly or indirectly, as by 
releasing like goods for the enemy, and to 
prevent commercial transactions between per- 
sons within the United States and an enemy, 
or an ally of the enemy. : 

“Tn undertaking to supply the food and other 
vital wants of neutral peoples, under care- 
fully considered agreements, the Board has 
desired ‘to prevent acute suffering in those 
countries, and to prevent them from falling 
under the economic power of the enemy.’ 

“The trade agreements the Board has re- 
garded as being particularly important in the 
case of those European neutrals which are in 
trade relations with the enemy. Against these 
European neutrals, the report goes on to say, 
‘temporary embargoes have been enforced 
pending the securing of information indispen- 
sable to permit the Board to issue licenses.” 

“An agreement has been concluded with 
Switzerland, assuring to the Swiss the periodic 
receipt of a stipulated grain ration and of 
other articles required to maintain the eco- 
nomic existence of the people of Switzerland. 

“The Swiss government, on the other hand, 
gives satisfactory assurances against exporta- 
tion to our enemies of imported commodities, 
and agrees to limit, in certain other respects, 
her trading with the enemy.” 

A still more definite achievement is. dis- 
coverable in the Board’s references to the 
northern European neutrals, where temporary 
embargoes are in force, pending the conclu- 


sion of comprehensive agreements. The re- 
port continues: 

“Their exports of foodstuffs to the Central 
Powers have declined from last year’s corre- 
sponding exports in amounts estimated at 
from 65 to 85 per cent, depending on the neu- 
tral, and there has been a decréase in the ex- 
port of many other important commodities. 

“In November, 1917, we became party to 
Great Britain’s tentative agreement with Nor- 
way, as a result of which action on our part 
1,400,000 tons, dead weight, of Norwegian 
shipping were chartered into the service of 
the United States and Great Britain for the 
period of the war. Shortly following, tempo- 
Tary agreements were concluded with Hol- 
land and with Sweden. That with Holland 
gives us the use, for periods up to 90 days, 
of 450,000 tons, dead weight, of her shipping 
which had heretofore, for a long period, lain 
idle. The agreement with Sweden gives us 
the use for three months of tonnage estimated 
at 250,000 tons, dead weight, which had not 
heretofore been employed in services use- 
ful to us. 

“Specific accomplishments of this character 

are, however, far from constituting a full 
measure of the results achieved by the War 
Trade Board. The elimination of enemy ad- 
vantage from our trade and, to a considerable 
extent, from that of the world, the securing 
and conserving of commodities essential to 
ourselves and those associated with us in the 
war, the bringing of shipping generally into 
the services most useful to us, these results 
cannot be accurately stated or appraised at 
the present time, nor have they been accom- 
plished by any single act or agreement.” 
_ The report explains the use of bunker coal 
licenses, as being intended to assure the utili- 
zation of America’s restricted supply of fuel 
primarily by ships performing services useful 
to the United States and its associates in the 
war. 

Abolition of calls at Halifax for ships be- 
tween United States and European neutral 
ports, which is foreshadowed in a paragraph 
dealing with the endeavors of the Board to 
reduce the necessary control machinery over 
sailings, has since been accomplished. “Letters 
of Assurance,” heretofore issued by the Brit- 
ish Embassy, are also no longer required. 

The extent of the business under the con- 
trol of the Board must be gathered from the 
fact that the Bureau of Exports has handled 
approximately 425,000 applications for licenses 
to export, and was, at the date of the report. 
passing upon between four and five thousand 
applications per day. 

The Bureau of Imports, of more recent 
formation, has received to January 1, 5.279 
applications for licenses to import, upon which 
4,719 licenses, covering commodities of an 
aggregate value of $237,810,949, had actually 
been issued. 

In order to guide merchants in their trans- 
actions with foreigners there was published 
in October an “enemy trading list” containing 
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the names of individuals and associations in 
neutral countries who were enemies or allies 
of enemies. This list is not a fixed and un- 
changed classification, but is subject to con- 
stant revision, and the Board has been able 
to remove from the original list many firms 
who have cleared themselves of the taint of 
enemy character. 

The personnel of the War Trade Board 
amounts to 1,526, the report shows. The total 
financial obligation incurred up to December 
31 is $541,498.80. The Board is now housed 
in a number of detached buildings, but a new 
two-story building is nearing completion, 
which, with its 204,552 feet of floor space, 
will presently house all the bureaus at a great 
advantage in time and labor. 

The membership of the War Trade Board 
at present is as follows: Vance C. McCor- 
mick, chairman, representative of the Secre- 
tary of State; Albert Strauss, representative 
of the Secretary of the Treasury; Alonzo E. 
Taylor, representative of the Secretary of 
Agriculture; Clarence M. Wooley, representa- 
tive of the Secretary of Commerce; John 
Beaver White, representative of the Food Ad- 
ministrator; Frank C. Munson and Edwin F. 
Gay, representatives of the United States 
Shipping Board; Thomas L. Chadbourne, 
counsellor, and representative of the Secretary 
of State. 


LACK OF CARS CAUSES MUCH 
LOSS OF TIME AT COAL MINES 


The ‘National Coal Association has issued a 
statement showing in detail loss in produc- 
tion due to car shortage, and pointing out 
the impossibility of bituminous coal producers 
meeting the country’s requirements if they 
were not given cars to transport their prod- 
uct. The statement follows in part: 

The entire country is still face to face with 
a serious coal shortage. Even a slight cold snap 
is all that is necessary to bring about a re- 
petition of the suffering by the shortage of 
bituminous coal in January. 

Production during the first two months of 
1918, just ended, failed because of car shortage, 
to keep pace with production in January and 
February a year ago, by at least 3,000,000 
tons. It fell more than 6,000,000 tons behind 
1016 production for this period. The govern- 
ment’s official figures place production in 
January and February, 1916 and 1917, at 
91,782,609 tons and 88,100,198 ‘tons, respec- 
tively. 

Official figures are available for 1918 up to 
and including the week of February 9. They 
place production during this period at 57,- 
771,946 tons. <A liberal estimate of production 
from February 10 to 28 inclusive, based upon 
accurate reports to the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, is 27,500,000 tons, which twould 
bring the total 1918 production up to approxi- 
mately 85,000,000 tons, the lowest in three 


ears. 
Car shortage and congestion has resulted 


in a lost output of about 31,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, the country over, since Janu- 
ary 1. 

Reports to the National Coal Association 
show that in the five weeks from January 13 
to February 16, inclusive, almost 5,000,000 
tons were lost because of car shortage and 
congestion in six producing districts alone. 
These figures follow: 


Central West Virginia field..... 1,285,075 tons 
Somerset County, Pa............ 365,600 tons 
Fifth and Ninth Districts oi Mis- 

Indiana Coal Trade Bureau..... 29,093 tons 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers Asso- 


Deplorable working conditions, due to car 
shortage, obtained in many of the largest pro- 
ducing fields. In the Central West Virginia 
field alone, during the seventeen working 
days ending February 25, an average of 6,312 
men were idle every day. The total time lost 
during this short period was 107,297 days, or 
a total of 456 years for one man, measuring 
the average working year by 235 days, the 
highest recorded. 

In the Guyan Valley field of West Virginia 
during the fifteen days ending February 25, 
the average number of idle men each day 
was 5,240 and the total time lost 78,594 days, 
a total of 334 years of one-man effort. 

During this period thousands of open top 
coal cars were lying idle on some railroads, 
awaiting transportation to the mines. In the 
Philadelphia district alone, there were be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 open top empties on 
hand, awaiting movement. This condition 
was caused partly by extremely severe wea- 
ther conditions and partly by ‘the urgent 
necesity for the transportation of grain 
which required preferential movement of thou- 
sands of empty box cars westward for grain 
loading. 


Fertilizer Ingredients Under License 


A presidential proclamation announced the 
intention to license the importation, manu- 
facture, storage and distribution of the fol- 
lowing necessaries: fertilizers and fertilizer 
ingredients, including sulphuric acid, phos- 
phate rock, acid phosphate, bones (raw, 
ground or steamed), bone black, basic slag, 
sodium nitrate, ammonia sulphate, cottonseed 
meal, slaughter house tankage, garbage tank- 
age, castor pomace, fish scrap, base goods, 
cyanamid, calcium nitrate, dried blood, acidu- 
lated leather, hair, hoof meal, horn dust, 
ground leather, other unacidulated am- 
moniates, potash salts, cement dust, blast 
furnace dust, kelp ash, kelp char, dried kelp, 
wood ashes, cottonseed hull ashes, potassium 
nitrate, tobacco waste, mixed - fertilizers, 
sulphur, and all other fertilizers and ferti- 
lizer ingredients. 
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WARREN DISTRICT HAS 
RECORD COPPER OUTPUT 


Produces 15,000,000 Pounds of Copper in Jan- 
uary—Douglas Smelters Have Huge Output 
—Other Arizona News 


By J. E. Corry 

Bisbee, Ariz., February 2—The Warren 
district will lead all others in Arizona in 
copper output for January, making from its 
own ores around 15,000,000. pounds. The 
figures will be close to the best in its history. 
From the smelters at Douglas there will 
probably be a record output of metal, not- 
withstanding some delays early in the 
month. February, although a short month, 
now bids fair to duplicate the high showing 
of January. 

Except for the Clifton-Morceni district and 
Miami district shortage due to delayed re- 
covery from strike effects, and to some 
losses in these and other districts due to 
supplies delayed by embargoes, January pro- 
duction in the state would have been around 
83,000 pounds. As it is it will probably total 
upwards of 70,000,000 pounds. Operating 
forces in the diflerent districts as now in em- 
ployment measure up well in loyalty and ap- 
preciation of the larger obligations which 
have come upon them through the fact 
that the nation is at war, and are every- 
where stretching a point bulking their daily 
work to assist the managements to give 
the Government all possible metal. The 
requirements of the Government for its 
own war work and that of its allies con- 
tinue to absorb the bulk of the country’s 
total copper output. Orders for future 
delivery to private consumers are made with 
the proviso that there will be delivery only 
in such part and at such times as the Govern- 
ment directs. Present deliveries to the trade 
are but a small part of that which it has 
asked and in greater part contracted for. 
That there will be any easing in demands for 
copper for war uses is not indicated. The 
miner is justified in feeling that for a long 
time to come two-thirds of every pound of 
ore he digs is going direct to the aid of those 
fighting the world’s battle for freedom. 

More cause apears to exist at the im- 
mediate time for fear that operations will 
be disturbed this year through supplies dis- 
tribution than because of labor troubles, al- 
though enemies of the country are not lack- 
ing in one of the mining districts and after 
the German-Bolshivik’ fashion will continue 
busy with efforts to make disaffection. The 
supplies distribution factor, ‘however, al- 
though a matter for some delays and much 
worry during a number of months, is prob- 
ably yet to reach the real point of severity 
in the Southwest. Fuel oil has become in- 
creasingly difficult of obtaining in the quanti- 
ties that it would be desirable to have on 
hand, while timber supplies have ‘been de- 
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cidedly checked. Steel and general supplies 
have not been hastened in transit by the 
various embargoes and government orders 
to this time. Purchasing agents are asking 
how it can be expected that congestion will 
be relieved and deliveries facilitated when they 
find themselves in receipt of notifications that 
embargoes have been raised and shipments 
made in bulk of orders that under. normal 
conditions of railway operation would have 
been distributed over a period of a month 
or more. With all these accumulated shipments 
at once on the carriers it is understandable 
how congestion occurs en route, but not how 
it is alleviated. Representatives of put- 
chasing departments of Arizona mining com- 
panies have been almost continuously on the 
road during the last several months trying 
to straighten out tangles and get delivery 
of urgently needed supplies, and everywhere 
they have met with others on like missions. 
Many a night’s sleep has been lost and is 
being lost in the effort to keep the mines 
going. 

The fuel oil situation gives occasion for 
immediate concern. It is hoped that with the 
active taking over of this division by Ad- 
ministrator Mark Requa of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration he will find a way to ease the pres- 
ent plight of the Arizona copper producers, 
who as a whole have been going on very 
scanty supplies from day to day. Their stor- 
age capacity is not at this time in use to the 
extent of a third and supplies on hand cover 
the needs of days only. Shutting down of 
power plants because of lack of fuel for the 
copper industry in the state would, of course, 
not mean the loss of a single day’s produc- 
tion. Shutting down by reason of lack of 
fuel involves just as much loss of time and 
money as shutting down by cause of strike. 
The same output of ore, which cannot be 
made up, is lost, and there is most of 
the other trouble attending abrupt clos 
ing down to contend with. The Fuel Ad- 
ministrator is a western man and doubtless 
familiar with copper country conditions, which 
is a fortunate fact. It may save the copper 
districts from experiencing the - hardship 
imposed upon eastern industrial centers by, 
fuelless days. If Mr. Requa holds an ade- 
quate number of tank cars at the service of 
the mining districts and keeps them moving, 
there will be no trouble, for there is no 
shortage of oil on the coast. The trouble 
has been in a shortage of tank cars. Build- 
ing of more tank cars is an urgent need be- 
fore any of those now available to Arizona 
territory are released in response to pressure 
for more service in the east—always provided 
the copper is wanted, and there does not 
seem room for doubt but that it is most 
urgently required by the Government. 

The supply of labor in the Warren district 
and in all other districts of the state is at 
this time fairly easy. Of certain classes there 
is an excess.. Shortage has come about among 
mechanical forces, however, which is yet to 
be made up satisfactorily and for the making 
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up of which the outlook is not bright. Ship- 
yards calls for men at higher wages on govern- 
ment work than the copper producers can 
possibly pay on a 23% cent copper market is 
mainly responsible for the shortage of mechan- 
ics at the mines and their plants. These men, 
skilled carpenters and mechanics, absolutely 
essential in the mining industry to get and 
maintain maximum operations, find quick 
employment in the shipyards and at the 
higher pay like the work better. There is 
no chance of getting them back except that 
the Government realizes that it is competing 
unfairly in wages with the copper industry 
and carries out the talked of plan of con- 
trolling the distribution of labor. If this is 
not done, the only other way it can adjust 
the situation will be by increasing the price 
of copper to such a figure as will enable the 
mines to pay as much as the shipyards. 

Development enterprises in the state, ex- 
cept such as were abundantly financed or pro- 
vided for in advance of the war, are curtail- 
ing their operations or have closed down. 
More of the small producers dependent upon 
the earnings of their shipments are closing 
down each week, finding it impossible to pay 
high labor costs, high material costs and high 
war taxes and keep going. More will follow, 
because 23% cents does not allow a reason- 
able operating margin, or at least an attrac- 
tive one, for even the big producer equipped 
with all the facilities for gaining economy 
in the making of his output. For new 
properties and small developed mines in 
need of money, discouragement is the present 
outstanding feature. This is particularly true 
in the face of the forthcoming Liberty Loan, 
which will be probably the biggest the Govern- 
ment has asked the public to finance. Those 
who ordinarily lead in financing new enter- 
prises are engaged in converting their securi- 
ties holdings into cash in order to be able 
to meet the call the Government is going to 
make upon them this time to stand in readi- 
ness to take large amounts of the new loan. 
The securities being sold are going into the 
hands of the investment public, the small 
investors, and with the Liberty Loan sub- 
scriptions they will make will load them up 
‘for a considerable time to come. Only 
properties which can show high merit and 
strong grounds for belief that they will, with 
further investment, speedily get into profitable 
production can expect to get new invest- 
ment or additional funds under the existing 
conditions. 

Operating against loose, careless, random 
investment in mines in a stronger measure 
probably than has any other single thing 
in the past is the fact that the income tax 
operation is showing up that a great deal of 
what seemed on the surface to represent 
profit from mining in the past was not in 
reality profit, but simply return of money 
invested, just as the profit of the merchant 
is not the whole of the $10,000 he may have 
received for his stock in six months, but 
only that part of the $10,000 which may be 
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left after he has paid for the stock, and 
deducted ‘his rent, insurance, wages, etc. 
Brokerage houses and enthusiastic financial 
writers have had a great deal to do with 
bringing about a false jmpression among in- 
vestors as well as mine workers as to the 
huge earnings of mines, because they have pre- 
sented only the receipts side and not the 
‘disbursements. Their expressions have come 
out mostly in response to inquiries dealing 
only with the profits side, that being the 
main interest of the public, and again they 
have not had clear statements to deal with. 
Expenses have been distributed in so many 
ways that the hasty observer has not con- 
sidered, as worth nothing at all, depletion of 
resources, depreciation of equipment, taxes 
and the like being included among the over- 
looked things, although they make a huge 
total, that the writer and in not a few in- 
stances, the promoter have not really been 
to blame. The ultimate outcome will undoubt- 
edly ‘be of great value to legitimate mining 
through weeding out many of the abuses of 
public confidence and bringing the business 
to as high a plane of investment and con- 
fidence as prevails in other established indus- 
tries. Meantime some worth-while properties 
may suffer neglect—some undoubtedly are. 
It is unfortunate that in this period of re- 
quirements for national protection of all the 
metal that can be developed and mined that 
there is not at the elbow of the mining indus- 
try to give it aid some such organization as 
the farmers have the use of in getting govern- 
ment loans. 

The Globe district stands first in new de- 
velopment at the immediate time, Iron Cap 
continuing to prove up in its recent big find 
on its lower levels. Arizona Commercial and 
others in the district are encouraged as their 
lower levels and in exploration under way 
are finding justification for such feeling. In 
the Warren district Denn is continuing with 
pursuit of its stringers and other showings 
with attendant results that are altogether as 
satisfactory as the amount of work thus far 
done calls for. Delayed supplies, caused by 
embargoes have prevented getting down on 
the deeper levels of the mine, but this will 
soon be overcome. Among the _ smaller 
properties in the district the Boris has re- 
cently made some very encouraging develop- 
ment while Wolverine is continuing to look 
exceptionally good for the making of an im. 
portant ore body in its Broken Promise area. 
In the Verde district at Jerome the more 
advanced developing properties are going 
ahead with unflagging energy and the bet 
that this district will make two or more new 
mines of importance within the year is still 
considered safe. 

In the share markets, New Cornelia has 
been the center of a great deal of interest 
and commendation in the Arizona list. The 


property is making a performance that ex- 
ceeds the best things publicity predicted for 
it by its sponsors in the constructive period. 
Its attractiveness as an investment is con- 
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stantly appearing stronger. Ray Hercules, 
the next new producer booked for the state, 
has been the subject of much praise lately 
and is indicated to be in excellent way to 
justify all of it a little later. Every effort 
is now being bent at this property to get it 
into production by the middle of the year. 
Arizona Commercial and Iron Cap have also 
featured strongly in the markets recently. 
Others of the Arizona dividend earners have 
shared with the general industrial market in 
stiffening of prices. The impression is that ad- 
vances will be checked with announcement 
expected this month of the terms and time 
of the new Liberty Loan flotation. It will 
be only natural if during the period of the 
loan subscription and for a while thereafter, 
the shares fall out of attention and to lower 
levels. Although the merit of the Arizona 
dividend earning coppers justifies a different 
course, it will be strange if they do not act 
to lower prices. For investment purposes they 
are bargains at this time, and have been ever 
since 1915. 


ADVISES AGAINST 
CLOSING DOWN SO-CALLED 
NON-ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 


Interesting personal conclusions of George 
N. Peek, the industrial representative of the 
War Industries Board, are as follows: 

“The discussion of the ‘limitation of non- 
essential industries’ started with a very un- 
fortunate misuse of words. The idea, as 
exploited in the newspapers, that the Gov- 
ernment intended to cut off ‘non- -essential’ 
industries, had in it possibilities for disaster. 

“All industries are closely inter-related. For 
instance, certain so-called ‘non-essentials’ may 
be sent to South America to pay for commodi- 
ties absolutely needed for essential products, 
and no large class can be arbitrarily cut off 
without seriously affecting general business 
conditions in the country. Certainly no in- 
dustry is ‘non-essential’ to the workmen and 
capital employed therein, and when one con- 
siders that over ten million people and thirty 
billion dollars of capital are employed by 
‘non-war’ industries, the need of caution in 
dealing with this problem is manifest. 

“On the other hand, our industrial equip- 
ment is limited. We do not have materials, 
machinery, transportation, labor, or capital 
sufficient for fighting the great war and for 
normal business at the same time. The war 
must be prosecuted to the utmost, and busi- 
ness must shrink to provide the necessary 
equipment with the least possible injury to 
the business of the country. 

“The first consideration of the nation and 
all of its industries must be to contribute the 
utmost toward winning the war, and to that 
end business must, where necessary, be di- 
verted from its established channels into new 
channels; or if absolutely necessary, the flow 
must, during the war, be entirely stopped in 
order to provide adequate labor and material 


for war needs. It does not, however, follow 
that there will be less business than usual, 
but rather more unusual business. 

“If the so-called ‘non-essental’ industries are 
‘cut off? many of them would be ruined and 
others permanently crippled. 

“It would seem to be the immediate duty 
of the War Industries Board— 

“1. To list, by classes or otherwise, and to 
define those industries whose operation as a 
war measure are of exceptional importance, 
classifying them, as far as practicable, in the 
order of their relative urgency, measured by 
the extent of their contribution, directly or 
indirectly, toward winning the war. 

“2. To consider carefuily, and, after due 
notice and hearings, to determine what are 
the less important industries, measured by the 
extent of their contribution, directly or indi- 
rectly, toward winning the war. 

“3. To promulgate such findings and to pre- 
pare, present, and, if practicable, enforce such 
definite and concrete plan or plans as will 
result in— 

“(a) Stimulating the operation of indus- 
tries of exceptional importance. 

“(b) Curtailing the operation of the less 
important industries or, in the alternative, en- 
couraging such industries so to change their 
operations as to produce war needs. 

“(c) Conserving the supply of essential raw 
materials as reserves to be drawn upon to 
meet the war requirements.” 


WHITE HOUSE COAL SHOVELS 
TAGGED BY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


President Wilson’s coal shovel was tagged 
in front of the Executive Building of the 
White House, thus setting the mark for “Tag 
Day” which was observed throughout the 
United States. The coal shovels of governors 
of States, mayors of municipalities and other 
prominent individuals were tagged by the 
school children everywhere. 

The two White House shovels were tagged 
by William Edward Furey, patrol leader of 
the Boy Scouts, and by Miss Helen Margaret 
Tew, each of Washington. These children 
were escorted by a company of boy scouts. 
their school friends and a small body of 
teachers. Secretary to ‘the President, Joseph 
Tumulty, United States Fuel Administrator 
Harry A. Garfield, P. B. Noyes, Director of 
Conservation of the Fuel Administration were 
present. 


Erecting Mill on Graphite Mine 


The Crystalline Flake Graphite Co., at Ash- 
land, Ala., is erecting a mill ‘to handle its 
graphite ores. Operation is expected to be- 
gin by March 15. Part of the equipment has 
been ordered from The Denver Quartz Mill 
& Crusher Co., Denver, Colo., and includes 
that company’s No. 2 mill. R. E. Meade & 
Co., engineers, Ashland, Ala., have charge of 
construction. 
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FUEL FOR WINDOW GLASS 
_ MAKING IS CUT DOWN 


Garfield Issues First Order Curtailing Fuel 
for Specific Industry—Window Glass Out- 
put to be Cut 50 Per Cent 


After nearly three months of investigation 
and discussion with the interests involved, 
Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield re- 
cently issued an order limiting the use of fuel 
for the production of common window glass 
to 50 per cent of the amount manufactured 
in 1917. 

A survey of the field indicated that not 
more than five million boxes of window glass 
would be used in 1918 and that competitive 
conditions were likely to result in an over- 
manufacture of this material by at least two 
or three millinon ‘boxes, probably more. Each 
manufacturer was willing in the general in- 
terest to reduce the output to the extent 
mentioned, if assured that his competitors 
would be bound by the same restrictions. 

Representatives of the workmen have taken 
part in the discussion and have agreed to 
make their part of the sacrifice. The order 
was delayed until this patriotic agreement 
had been made practically 100 per cent com- 
plete. 

The reduction in output over last year’s 
operation previded by the order, means a 
saving of 500,000 tons of coal and the re- 
moval of at least 18,000 carloads of mer- 
chandise freight from the railroads. 

The United States Fuel Administration 
takes the position that in the present con- 
dition of shortage no fuel must be used to 
manufacture any greater quantity of finished 
products than will be needed this year; that 
factories canot be permitted fuel, transpor- 
tation, and labor to manufacture a surplus 
of products to be piled up for sale next year. 

The Fuel Administration is carrying on a 
series of conferences covering all industries 
which use large quantities of fuel, with a 
view to learning the requirements of each 
line during 1918. The industries themselves 
are playing a leading part in these discussions. 
The aim of the Fuel Administration is to ar- 
rive at a percentage of the production which, 
under the circumstances, will be satisfactory 
to the manufacturers and their workmen, but 
which will not represent a consumption of 
fuel for the manufacture of supplies not 
needed for the current year. : 

It is through this system of scientific limi- 
tation, together with large economy in the 
methods of using fuel, that the Fuel Ad- 
ministration expects to supplement the pro- 
duction of coal this year. It is ‘hoped, as 
the railroads strengthen their facilities, that it 
will be possible: to mine and transport a 
larger quantity of coal this year than last, 
but it is through these methods of reducing 
consumption that a repetition of this year’s 
shortage is to be absolutely prevented. 


O'DONNELL TO AID REQUA 
IN STIMULATING OIL OUTPUT 


The appointment of T. A. O’Donnell, of 
Los Angeles, to take charge of the oil pro- 
duction problem, has been announced by the 
Oil Division of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration. Mr. O’Donnell thus becomes one 
of the chief aids of Mark L. Requa, head of 
the Oil Division of the United States Fuel 
Administration. For many years he has fig- 
ured prominently in the development of west- 
ern oil properties, and through a very inti- 
mate knowledge of the oil fields, he will seek 
at once to establish a relationship between 
the Government and the producers of oil that 
will help materially in winning the war by 
assuring ample production. 

Director Reaua, announcing Mr. O’Don- 
nell’s appointment, stated he confidently ex- 
pects the hearty cooperation of the industry 
in the big problems ahead, to the end that 
“a thoroughly satisfactory and common- 
sense policy may be finally adopted.” 

“I am expe-ting that the oil industry will, 
to a great degree. govern itself wisely and 
conservatively, and that it will recognize the 
necessity of maintaining fair and reasonable 
prices and cooperating to the fullest extent 
in supplying most efficiently the products of 
petroleum needed to meet the requirements 
of our own Army and Navy and of the 
Allies,” Mr. Requa said. 

Mr. Requa emphasized the point that the 
obligation of the oil division is to assist the 
industry in accomplishing ends that cannot 
be attained by the industry alone and to 
encourage, stimulate and harmonize all 
branches; but that this conception under no 
circumstances involved the taking over of 
trade operations or in any way embartassing 
such operations so long as they are wisely, 
conservatively and patriotically administered. 
Mr. Requa in a personal appeal to all of the 
oil producers of the country today expressed 
the hope that close and harmonious relations 
between the producers in the fields and the 
Oil Division be established and that they will 
work out constructive proposals which can 
be put into actual operation. 


VOLUNTEER OFFICIALS TO 
MAKE UP OIL DIVISION 


As far as is possible the official organization 
of the Oil Division of the United States Fuel 
Administration will be made up of volunteers. 
The volunteer service has been a feature of 
both the Food and Fuel Administrations and 
M. L. Requa, director of the Oil Division, an- 
nounced that his force would largely be made 
up in the same way. Mr. Requa stated that 
he hopes to be able to equip the oil division, 
practically in its entirety, with volunteer 
officials. 
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Harris & Ewing wns 
W. S. 
Head of the Coke Division of the United States 
Fuel Administration 


W. S. Blauvelt was connected with the 
Semet-Solvay Company, a large by-product 
oven operator, for fifteen years, He had charge 
of their by-product coke plant at Detroit. 
He left the Semet-Solvay Company in the 
summer of 1915 and, with Mr. Steere and 
several others, formed the Steere Engineering 
Company, with which Company Mr. Blauvelt 
acted as consulting engineer. He is an au- 
thority on natural and producer gas, having 
spent a god deal of his time in this field. He 
is also an authority on the by-product coke 
business. 


According to a statement issue by the 
Bisbee Daily Review, Arizona’s copper pro- 
duction for 1917 brought $200,000,000. Partial 
figures of disbursements of the copper pro- 
ducers include $62,000,000 paid out in wages: 
$21,000,000 Federal tax; $7,000,000 county and 
State tax; $24,000,000 increase in cost of sup- 
plies over 1916; $44,000,000 in dividends, mak- 
ing a total of $158,000,000. This amount in- 
cludes nothing for fuel, timber, steel, new 
equipment, etc., except the advanced cost 
over 1916, and nothing for depfeciation of 
equipment and exhaustion of ore ‘bodies, no 
allowance for interest charges, salaries, trans- 
portation charges, electrolytic treatment of 
copper, marketing expenses, and other smaller 
items of expense. 


TIN IMPORTS INCREASE 
DESPITE MANY DIFFICULTIES 


Imports of. tin into the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1917 showed a slight 
increase notwithstanding the difficulties ex- 
perienced by American importers in getting 
foreign export licenses and the fact that the 
importation of this metal is controlled by our 
own government. 

Including the approximate content of im- 
ported ore, but not including Alaskan ore, the 
total imports of tin in 1917 amounted to 
68,996 long tons, against 66,624 tons in 1916, 
according to figures made public by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 

Of our. 1916 imports, 49,415 tons, or 74 per 
cent of the total, came from England and the 
Straits Settlements, whereas in 191/ only 41,- 
463 tons, or 60 per cent, came from these two 
sources. Imports from the Dutch East Indies 
increased to 14,148 tons, or 20 per cent of the 
total, Australia, China, and Bolivia supplying 
most of the remaining 20 per cent. 

A large part of our Straits tin imports came 
by way of England as usual, but it is ex- 
pected that the present year will witness an 
increase in direct shipments. 


FIRST POTASH PERMITS. 
ISSUED UNDER NEW LAW 


Notwithstanding the fact that large de- 
posits of potash exist in this country, before 
the war practically the world’s supply of 
potash came trom Germany, which has im- 
mense deposits. Potash deposits on public 
lands have not been heretofore developed 
because all such lands known to contain 
potash deposits have been withdrawn from 
acquisition. 

Under the recent law permits may be is- 
sued for the exploration for potash on tracts 
of land not to exceed 2,560 acres. These per- 
mits run for two years. If potash of commer- 
cial quality and quantity is discovered, the per- 
mittee will be given a patent for one-fourth the 
land covered by his permit, and the remainder 
may be leased by the Government to others. 
Secretary of the Interior Lane has issued the 
first prospecting permit under this law, cov- 
ering 2,560 acres of alkaline marsh land in the 
desert region of Inyo County, California, and 
the permittee expects to begin explorations 
by sinking wells. Other permits will be 
issued in the near future. 


To Report on Alabama Situation 


Rembrandt Peale and John P. White, rep- 
resentatives of operators and labor in the 
Fuel Administration, have gone to Birming- 
ham, Ala., to investigate and report on the 
differences which have arisen between opera- 
tors and miners in some of the Alabama mines: 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL BOARD 
ON MINERALS IS ORGANIZED 


“In view of the large official use now being 
made oi all available iniormation regarding 
raw materials essential to the Government, it 
has been found highly desirable to systematize 
“xe handling of official inquiries regarding 
minerals and mineral products. The subject 
of the war minerals has required a notable in- 
crease in the personnel ot the bureaus that 
had in the past been directly concerned in 
mineral investigations, and a simple and in- 
formal, though effective, coordination of the 
activities of all engaged and interested in these 
investigations has been undertaken. To this 
end, a representative committee for confer- 
ence has been named, the purpose of which is 
in no wise to curtail or even to supplement 
activities already existent, but rather to make 
the equipment and personnel better known 
and more readily available to other organiza- 
tions and the increased activities most effec- 
tive in operation. This body of representa- 
tives from the bureaus, boards, and depart- 
ments interested will serve principally as a 
clearing-house to secure the prompt prepara- 
tion and transmittal of data from each author- 
itative source without duplication of effort.” 

The above statement, by Dr. George Otis 
Smith, Director of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, tells of a step which all are agreed 
will be most helpful in preventing duplication 
of work in Washington. 

At a meeting on February 8, at which repre 
sentatives of the War Industries, War Trade, 
and Shipping boards and the Geological Sur- 
vey and Bureau of Mines were present an in- 
formal organization was effected, with George 
Otis Smith as temporary chairman and A. G. 
White as temporary secretary, and the follow- 
ing representatives were announced for mem- 
bership on the proposed committee: S. H. 
Salomon, representing the War Trade Board; 
J. E. Spurr, representing the Shipping Board: 


E. S. Bastin, representing the Geological Sur-’ 


vey, and A. G. White, representing the Bureau 
of Mines. 

It was voted to invite representatives from 
other branches of the departmental service, 
to meet on February 14, for the purpose of 
effecting the permanent organization. This 
was done, and resulted in the formation of 
the Joint Information Board on Minerals and 
Their Derivatives. The board is comprised 
as follows: 

A. B. Adams, Treasury Department, In- 
ternal Revenue: H. R. Aldrich, War Indus- 
tries Board, Division of Statistics; Edson S. 
Bastin (secretary of board), Department of 
Interior. United States Geological Survey; 
Frederick W. Brown, Department of Agri- 
culture. Bureau of Soils; R. M. Chapin, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industry; Melvin T. Coneland, War Tndus- 
tries Board, Commercial Economy Board; 
Thomas Cox. United States Fuel Administra- 
tion, Oil Division: Frederick P. Dewey, Treas- 
ury Department, Bureau of the Mint; H. A. 
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Havens, Department of State, Consular Serv- 
ice; John K. Haywood, Department of Agri- 
culture, chairman, Federal Insecticide and 
Fungicide Koard; Commander RK. 5. Holmes, 
Navy Department, Bureau of Ordnance; C. C. 
Houghton, Federal Trade Commission, phone 
Main 8940, branch 45; Henry Hubbard, De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Standards; 
Lincoln Hutchinson, War Trade Board, Bu- 
reau of Imports; Karl F. Kellerman, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try; Lieut. Col. R. P, Lamont, War Depart- 
ment, Ordnance Department, United States 
Army, Sixth and B Streets Northwest; C. K. 
Leith, United States Shipping Board, Room 
4228, Interior Department Building; C. E. 
Lesher, United States Fuel Administration, 
Statistical Department, Coal Division; Charles 
W. Merrill, United States Food Administra- 
tion, Division of Chemicals; Harvey S. Mudd, 
Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines; 
Lieut. Comdr. N. W. Pickering, Navy De- 
partment, Bureau of Ordnance, Interior De- 
partment Building; G. F, Richardson, Office of 
Director General of Railroads, Car Service 
Division, Interstate Commerce Building; Guy 
C. Riddell, United States Tariff Commission; 
S. H. Salomon, War Trade Board, Bureau of 
Research; C. D. Snow, Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; J. E. Spurr, United States Shipping 
Board, Room_ 4228, Interior Department 
Building; L. L. Summers, War Industries 
Board, Division of Raw Materials: F. G. 
Tryon, War Industries Board, Division of 
Statistics; W. W. Skinner, Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry, and Pope 
Yeatman (chairman of board), War Indus- 
tries Board, Division of Raw Materials. 


NO ACTION ON MINERAL 
CONTROL BILL EXPECTED SOON 


No early action on any measure providing 
for the control of mineral products is ex- 
pected. A bill, carrying an appropriation of 
$50,000,000, intended “to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encourag- 
ing the production, conserving the supply, and 
controlling the distribution of those ores, 
metals, and minerals which have formerlv 
been largely imported, or of which there is or 
may be an inadequate supply,” has been 
drafted but is being altered by various officials. 
It will be some time before the bill is even 
introduced. Before any action is taken bv 
Congress ample opportunitv to be heard will 
be granted all interests affected. 


Makes Significant Statement 


Senator Thomas, of Colorado, made the 
following significant statement on the floor 
of the Senate recently: 

“Tf I am correctly informed—and I think T 
am—a very large proportion of the preroga- 
tives of the Secretary of the Interior has 
been transferred to other departments in 
practice.” 
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DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES OF 
FUEL ADMINISTRATION ARE NAMED 


District representatives to serve in prin- 
cipal coal producing regions, are charged with 
the duty of arranging with shippers and mines 
for full reports relating to production, work- 
ing time, car supply, shipments and free coal, 
Administrator Garfield has directed all rep- 
resentatives that full reports bearing upon 
these matters must be sent to Washington at 
the end of each week. The district repre- 
sentatives are charged with the duty of al- 
lotting emergency orders from the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator among the operators in their 
respective fields. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield has announced 
appointments as follows: C. E. Reed, of 
Louisville, Ky., as district representative for 
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the coal fields in western Kentucky; H. N. 
ilaylor, of Kansas City, as district representa- 
tive for the coal fields of Arkansas, lowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and ‘Texas; John 
G. Brydon, Somerset County, Pa. on or 
wibutary 10 the ». & U.; G. D. Kilgore, at 
Norton, Va., will be district representative 
for Dickinson, Lee and Wise Counties, Va., 
and Russell County from Coulwood, west; 
R. A. Hord, of Lexington, Ky., for the Hazard 
coal field in Perry, Kreathitt and Lee Coun- 
ties in Kentucky; F. B. Reimann, of Butler, 
Pa., for the coal fields of Pennsylvania in 
Armstrong, Butler, Clarion and Mercer Coun- 
ties, the northeastern sections of Lawrence 
County, and the extreme southwestern corner 
of Indiana County along the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; R. W. Gardiner, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for the coal fields of Pennsylvania in Alle- 
gheny, Greene and Washington Counties, 
Westmoreland County west of and along the 
Youghiogheny River, and the extreme north- 
western corner of Fayette County; W. R. J. 
Zimmerman, of Charleston, W. Va., for the 
New River coal field in southern West Vir- 
ginia, comprising operations on the Chesa- 
peake & MOhio Railway south and east of 
Hawks Nest, and all operations on the Vir- 
ginian Railroad; E. J. Howe, at Bluefield, for 
the Tug River and Pocohontas coal fields in 
southern West Virginia and the Clinch Val- 
ley and Virginia anthracite fields in Vir- 
ginia, comprising all operations on or tribu- 
tary to the Norfolk and Western Railway in 
West Virginia east of Panther, and embracing 
Mercer County and parts of McDowell and 
Wyoming Counties, W. Va., and Tazewell, 
Montgomery, Pulaski and Russell (east of 
Coulwood on the N. & W.) Counties, Va.; 
C. M. Roehrig, of Ashland, Ky., for the 
counties of Boyd, Carter, Floyd, Johnson, 
Letcher; for the county of Pike except opera- 
tions on the Norfolk & Western Railway; 
J. P. Cameron, of Altoona, Pa., for the coal 
fields of central Pennsylvania. Three assist- 
ant district representatives under Mr. Cam- 
eron have been named. They are Messrs. 
John Lloyd, Jr., Harry B. Scott and Samuel 
A. Rinn. Producing territoy has been as- 
signed to these assistants as follows: John 
Llovd, Jr., Altoona, Pa.—Huntington and 
Bedford Counties; operations in Somerset 
County served bv the Pennsylvania Rail. 
road, and operations of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between Crosson and Blairsville as 
well as the South Fork Division and the In- 
diana _ branch. Harry B. Scott, Phillipsburg, 
Pa—Center County, Cambria County (ex- 
cept that part listed above), eastern part of 
Indiana County and all operations in Green- 
field County tributary to the New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania Railroads. Samuel A. 


Rinn, Punxsutawney, Pa—Operations on the 
Ruffalo. Rochester & Pittsburch railroad in 
the western half of Indiana Countv: opera- 
tions in Armstrong Countv on and tributarv 
to the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg and the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroads. 
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OREGON'S MINERAL OUTPUT 
FALLS OFF DECIDEDLY 


A preliminary estimate of the production 
of metals from Oregon mines in 1917, compiled 
by Charles G. Yale, of the San Francisco office 
of the United States Geological Survey, shows 
a material decrease from that of 1916. The 
output of gold in 1916 was $1,902,149, and the 
estimated output in 1917 is $1,466,419, a de- 
crease of $435,760. The output of silver in 
1916 was 231,342 ounces, valued at $152,223, 
and the estimated output in 1917 is 115,697 
ounces, a decrease of 115,645 ounces in quan- 
tity and of $58,046 in value. The output of 
copper in 1916 was 3,501,886 pounds, valued 
at $881,144, and the estimated output in 1917 
is 1,508,639 pounds, valued at $410,349, a de- 
crease of 1,993,247 pounds in quantity and of 
$470,795 in value. A small quantity of lead 
was produced in 1916, but no production of 
this metal has been reported for 1917. 

There are about 100 productive mines in 
Oregon, and although two-thirds of them are 
placer mines, the larger part of the output of 
gold comes from the deep mines, and, of 
course, virtually all the output of the other 
metals. There were no important discoveries 
in any of the mining districts of Oregon in 
1917, and no great increase in the output of 
any of the more productive properties. The 
entire output of ore from all the deep mines 
combined does not exceed 160,000 tons. Most 
of the placer mines are worked by the hydrau- 
lic system, but the three dredges now in use 
produce far more gold than all the other 
placer operations combined. The largest out- 
put of gold and other metals in 1917 came, as 
usual, from Baker county, which produces an- 
nually about 90 per cent of all the gold mined 
in the State. Josephine county is next in 
production. 


To Build New Powder Plants 


The War Department has announced the 
completion of plans and contracts for the con- 
struction of two smokeless powder plants, 
each to cost approximately $50,000,000. 

These plants will be located at Charleston, 
W. Va., and Nashville, Tenn. Work has 
already begun on the Charleston plant, whi h 
will be constructed by the Government under 
contract with the Thompson-Starrett Com- 
pany, of New York. 

A contract has been signed with the 
DuPont Powder Company for the construc- 
tion of the plant at Nashville. The construc- 
tion work will be done by the DuPont En- 
gineering Company, a subsidiary of the 
DuPont Powder Company. 

The estimated capacity of each plant is 
500,000 pounds of powder per day. 
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NEW PRICE SCHEDULE 
ALLOWED IN VIRGINIAS 


An order containing further classifications 
of bituminous coal mines in Virginia and West 
Virginia, on the lines laid down by the Presi- 
dent in fixing prices of coal, has been issued. 
The order affects coal mined in Kenova and 
Thacker fields, located in Mingo County, the 
extreme southern part of Wayne County, 
the extreme northwestern part of McDowell 
County, West Virginia and the extreme 
northern part of Buchanan County, Virginia. 

The new price fixed for those fields are: 
Run of mine, $2.40; prepared sizes, $2.65; 
screenings or slack, $2.15. 

The prices fixed in the President’s original 
price proclamation were: Run of mine, $2.00; 
prepared sizes, $2.25; screenings or slack, 
$1.75. The new prices are effective February 
7, at m. 

Operators who have complied with the 
terms of the Washington wage agreement 
may charge an additional 45 cents per ton 
= the new selling prices announced to- 

ay. 


Plan to Utilize Coal Products 


One of the scientific bureaus of the Govern- 
ment has analyzed the coal situation from 
an entirely new viewpoint, and offers a means 
whereby the householder may eventually ob- 
tain his domestic fuel supply at a fraction 
of what he now pays. How this may be ac- 
complished is expressed in nontechnicai 
language, in a-short pamphlet entitled, “Coal: 
The Resource and its Full Utilization,” by 
Chester G. Gilbert and Joseph E. Pogue; which 
has just been issued by the Division of 
Mineral Technology of the United States 
National Museum, under the direction of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The gist of the plan lies in the fact that 
ordinary soft coal, instead of furnishing heat 
alone, can be made to yield five products— 
artificial anthracite, gas, ammonia, benzol 
and coal tar—all of commercial value. It is 
proposed that the municipal gas-plant operated 
as a public utility, be enlarged so as to treat all 
the coal ordinarily used by the community, 
with the production of the five products men- 
tioned. By thus centralizing the utilization 
of coal and employing all the values contained 
in it, such great economy may be affected as 
to yield a really cheap domestic fuel, the 
authors state. 


Complaints Being Invesiigated 


Investigation is being made of complaints 
which have been received by the United States 
Fuel Administration that operators in some of 
the bituminous coal fields are charging an ex- 
cessive price for coal under contracts made 
before August 21, 1917, embodying prices be- 
low those fixed by the President, which con- 
tained no sliding scale of labor charges. 
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Stocks of Bromine Low 


Some of the asphyxiating gases that are 
used so extensively in the European war 
contain bromine, a heavy brown liquid which 
gives off a vapor that attacks the nose and 
throat and has a very harmful effect on the 
eyes. This same liquid is made into salts 
that are widely used in peaceful pursuits, as 
bromide of silver used in photography, and 
bromide of potassium used in medicine for 
treating nervous diseases. Bromine was ex- 
tracted from bittern at eleven plants in Michi- 
gan, Ohio and West Virginia in 1917. Accord- 
ing to R. W. Stone, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the Interior, 
about 903,860 pounds of bromine was pro- 
duced and sold at these plants in 1917, an 
increase of 215,600 pounds from the produc- 
tion in 1916. During 1917 there has been a 
large decrease in price of bulk bromine, which 
was quoted in the New York wholesale market 
at $1.40 to $1.50 a pound in January, 1917, but 
is now quoted around 60 cents. The present 
price, however, is 100 per cent higher than 
the price which prevailed in 1918, when bro- 
mine sold for 25 to 35 cents a pound. 

The stocks of bromine on hand at the pro- 
ducing plants December 15, 1917, were very 
low, amounting only to about 7,000 pounds. 
The productive capacity of the plants, how- 
ever, is so great that much more bromine 
could easily be made, for the eleven plants 
that were in operation in 1917 and one plant 
that was idle could produce more than 975,000 
pounds of bromine in a year, and could prob- 
ably make a million pounds by working full 
time. Some of the plants that were in opera- 
tion in 1917 were idle more than half the year. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, C. P. Coleman, was elected 
president. 


Weight of Coal 


A bushel of bituminous coal is considered 
in most coal mining states to weigh 80 
pounds. Bituminous coal ranges in weight, 
according to kind, from 80 to 85 pounds per 
cubic foot. Roughly speaking, therefore, 1 
cubic foot of coal in the solid would produce 
1 bushel of broken coal. 

The standard ton in this country for sell- 
ing bituminous coal is 2,000 pounds. There 
are, therefore, 25 bushels in a ton. It is not 
usual to use the bushel as a method of 
measurement. 


Rushing Coal to New England 


Sixty ships are now engaged in carrying 
coal for the relief of New England and ship- 
ments of bituminous coal for factories in 
that territory are being largely increased, ac- 
cording to reports to the United States Fuel 
Administration. 
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Tug River Prices 


Further classifications of bituminous coal 
mines have been announced by the United 
States Fuel Administration for the Tug 
River, West Virginia district, and the Clinch 
Valley No. 1 or “Upper Clinch” districts in 
Virginia. 

The Tug River prices fixed are effective in 
mining operations on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad west of Welch to Panther, includ- 
ing branches except Newhall, Berwind, Cane- 
brake and Hartwell. 

The new prices are: Run of mine, $2.40; 
prepared sizes, $2.65; slacker screenings, $2.15. 
The old prices were: Run of mine, $2.00: 
prepared sizes, $2.25; slack or screenings, $1.75. 

The “Upper Clinch” prices as fixed are: 
Run of mine, $2.50; prepared sizes, $2.75; 
slack or screenings, $2.25. The former prices 
in this field were the same as the old prices 
in the Tug River field. The order as to the 
“Upper Clinch” district covers operations on 
the Norfolk & Western, Hockman to Finney 
inclusive. 

Operators who complied with the Wash- 
ington wage agreement will be permitted to 
add 45 cents to the mine prices. 


State Fuel Administrators Meet 


State Fuel Administrators from the eastern 
States met with United States Fuel Adminis 
trator Garfield recently in a regional confer- 
ence. The conference began the considera- 
tion of proposed plans for handling the 
nation’s coal supply in the next coal year, 
which begins April 1. 

Those present included: J. C. Harlan, of 
Maine; Richard H. Jenkinson, of New Jer- 
sey; William Potter, of Pennsylvania; Ferdi- 
nand A. Meyer, of Maryland: Geo. H. 
Holmes, of Rhode Island; H. J. M. Jones, of 
Vermont; Chas. H. Ten Weeges, of Delaware: 
E. F. Calladay, of the District of Columbia; 
Clark Williams, representing Albert H. Wig- 
gins, of New York; and Reeve Schley, of 
New York; John Tinney, representing Chas. 
M. Floyd, of New Hampshire; and William 
K. Prudden, of Michigan. 


RIGHTS OF LOCATOR 


The posting of a notice on the public land 
and claiming a certain designated portion 
thereof as a mining claim, recording the notice 
and doing so-called assessment work without 
a discovery of mineral, is a speculative pro- 
ceeding conferring no rights upon the pre- 
tended locator as against the government, al- 
though so long as such pretended locator re- 
mains in possession and with due diligence 
protects work toward discovery he may be 
entitled to protection against all forms of 
forcible, surreptitious or clandestine entry and 
intrusion upon such possession by a stranger. 

United States vs. Midway Northern Oil Co., 
232 Federal, 619, p. 624. 
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METHODS PRESCRIBED FOR SETTLING 
FOR COAL DIVERTED IN TRANSIT 


The Fuel Administration recently issued a 
regulation providing two methods either of 
which may be adopted in arranging settle- 
ment for coal diverted while in transit upon 
order of the United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator. The order follows: 

“Bituminous coal shipped from the mines 
prior to January 15, 1918, and diverted in 
transit on orders of or by authority of the 
United States Fuel Administrator, so that 
it was not received by its original consignee, 
shall be paid for by the party receiving 
the coal to the owner thereof (either shipper, 
jobber or original consignee as the case may 
be) by agreement between the parties in 
interest on either of the following bases as 
they may elect, and if they are unable to 
agree then in that one of the following ‘bases 
which the party who was the legal owner 
of the coal at the time of such diversion may 
elect. 

“1, At the going government price at the 
time and place of shipment, and in addition 
thereto the jobber’s commission, if a jobber 
was the owner, or if the owner purchased 
through a jobber the coal so diverted and has 
paid or is legally liable to pay the jobber’s 
commission thereon; or 

“2. At the contract price at which the coal 
so diverted was shipped or sold under a bona 
fide contract enforceable at law, and in addi- 
tion thereto the jobber’s commission, if a 
jobber was the owner, or if the owner pur- 
chased through a jobber the coal so diverted 
and has paid or is legally liable to pay the 
jobber’s commission thereon. 

“Upon receipt by the United States Fuel 
Administration (Transportation Department) 
prior to March 1, 1918, of a written request 
therefor, showing that settlement between the 
shipper or jobber of the coal so diverted, and 
the party to whom such coal was diverted, 
has been made on the basis of paragraph 
numbered (1) hereof, instead of on a higher 
contract price under paragraph numbered 
(2) hereof, conditioned upon replacement 
by the shipper to the original consignee of 
an equal number of cars of coal at the con- 
tract price, and that the original consignee 
has assented to such settlement, the United 
States Fuel Administrator will arrange to 
have supplied to the original shipper prior 
to April 1, 1918. if practicable, cars for the 
purpose of enabling the shipper to make such 
replacement in addition to his mines’ dis- 
tributive share of available cars. 

“In any case where settlement has already 
been made at the going government price for 
any diverted coal, the parties will be deemed 
to have selected the basis of paragraph (1) 
above, and if the shipper in any such case, 
in which the coal was shipped to the original 
consignee at a higher price under a bona fide 
and enforceable contract, files a request 
with the United States Fuel Administration, 
Transportation Department, in accordance 
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with the provisions of the foregoing paragraph 
the United States Fuel Administrator wiil 
endeavor in accordance therewith to have 
cars placed at such shipper’s mine for the 
replacement of the quantity of coal diverted 
and for which settlement has thus been 
made. 

“Settlements, under the terms of this regu- 
lation, for diverted coal may be made only 
as full settlement of all liability in connec- 
tion with such diversion as between all parties, 
including the Government.” 


MEXICO SHOWS MINERAL 

PRODUCTION TOTALLING BILLIONS 

Under the direction of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Industry a compilation has 
ben made of the data regarding the pro- 
duction of gold, silver and lead throughout 
the Republic for the thirty-six years from 1877 
to 1918, and will be brought down to date as 
soon as is possible by the bureaus entrusted 
with the gathering of statistics concerning 
all the industries of the nation. During the 
thirty-six years under consideration there 
has been a grand total production of the four 
classes of metals named of $3,000,000,000. 

Oi gold there has been produced 424,861 
kilograms (934,694 pounds), of the value of 
$556 ,480,093.42. 

Of silver, there has been produced 51,713, 
424 kilograms (113,769,533 pounds), with a 
value of $2,059,161,134.72. 

Of copper there has been produced 700,000.- 
000 kilograms (1,540,000,000 pounds), with a 
value of $284,445,821.54. 

Of lead there has been produced 1,574,549,- 
204 kilograms (3,464,008,249 pounds), with a 
value of $84,382,704.98. 

The lowest production of gold was in 1885, 
the total being only 974 kilograms (2,143 
pounds), with a value of $1,298,988.75. The 
gold production was the largest in 1911-12, 
when it.reached 36,415 kilograms (80,113 
pounds), with a value of some $50,000,000. 

In 1877 silver production only reached 
607,036 kilograms (1,335,279 pounds), with a 
value of about $25,000,000. In 1911-12 the 
production reached 2,500,000 kilograms (5,- 
500,000 pounds). 

In 1911-12 copper reached the total of 
nearly 60,000,000 kilograms (132,000,000 
pounds), while in 1897-98 the production was 
only 11,298907 kilograms (24,857,795 pounds). 

In 1896-97 the production of lead had 
reached 55,000,000 kilograms (121,000,000 
pounds), while in 1909-10 it reached 125,- 
299,318 kilograms (275,658,499 pounds). 

Taking the average of the thirty-six years 
for which statistics are given, and there should 
be added for the four years, 1914-15-16-17, at 
least, $333.333,333, although the total will 
probably bring the production from 1877 to 
and including 1917 up to at least $3,500, 
000.000. 


(Note—Tihe values as given are in Mexican 
gold, the equivalent in American gold being 
one-half, or a grand total for the forty years 
of at least $1,750,000,000.) 
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GARFIELD DEFENDS HIS 
CLOSING DOWN ORDERS 


Explains Unparalleled Situation Which Caused 
Him to Take Action—Says Ships Had to be 
Bunkered. 


United States Fuel Administrator Garfield 
on February 17 addressed the Alumni of 
Williams College in New York City. Follow- 
ing is an abstract of his speech: 

“It is for the President to speak of things 
international but we may apply his principle 
to the things at home and near at hand. The 
underlying conception of the President is ex- 
pressed in no single phrase, unless it be mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy, but through- 
out his address there runs the idea of freedom, 
a new freedom uncontaminated by the old 
foundations of feudalism and imperialism; a 
freedom which shall guarantee to the in- 
dividual man as well as to the nation, be it 
great or small the right of self-realization, the 
right of determining one’s own destiny and 
of responsibility be.ore the world for acts 
performed in achieving this end. Under this 
treedom a man or a nation may deliberately 
choose a narrow, seli-seeking career. The 
man or the nation may choose to disregard the 
rights of others and the common welfare of 
the world, but the man or nation so choosing 
will stand condemned in the eyes of those who 
comprehend the deep significance of the pur- 
pose for which our Williams men and millions 
of others here and elsewhere are devotjng their 
lives. The nation that seeks primarily its own 
advancement, even though it proclaim a pur- 
pose to confer benefits upon the rest of the 
world, is building on the fallacies of feudalism. 
It adopts the high and mighty role of bene- 
factor to an inferior and subservient world. 
The essence of the new spjrit may be expressed 
thus: There are governors, but no govern- 
ing class. There are great and small nations, 
but no dominating nation. The least republic 
of today must be permitted to march un- 
hindered by the selfish ambitions of the most 
powerful. 

“The significant list published by the Wil- 
liams Club tells us that 20 per cent of our 
living alumni and nearly one-half of all the 
undergraduates as of April, 1917, including 
90 per cent of the then Senior class, are in the 
service of their country. The grand total 
approximates 900. All but 132 of these have 
graduated from Williams College since I be- 
came your president. Therefore I am war- 
ranted in some degree in interpreting the 
motives which have led so large a proportion 
to respond to the President’s call, I dare to 
say that deep-set in the hearts of these young 
men, vaguely comprehended at first, clearly felt 
as the issues of the war have been revealed, 
is a desire to aid the President in realizing 
his high ideal, a willingness to suffer even unto 
death that freedom may be achieved for 
mankind, but that nothing selfish can com- 
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mand their willing sacrifice. Our graduates 
are taking a great post-graduate course in 
an army dedicated to the service of man- 
kind. ‘hey are getting at the truth of two 
great underlying principles of human action, 
democracy and autocracy. They began the 
study in their undergraduate days. There 
the principle of the common right, of com- 
munity weliare, of justice and opportunity 
to the weakest as well as to the strongest, 
was theld constantly before them, but now 
they see with clear eyes that democracy 
means the cooperation of willing workers for 
the Senetit of all, and that autocracy, like 
feudalism and imperialism, means the work 
of unwilling time-servers for the benefit of 
an over-lord be he one or many. Having 
learned the lesson, they will not cease to 
apply its principles when this war is over. 
There will be a war after the war, but it will 
be along lines wholly different from those had 
in mind by the framers of that unfriendly 
statement. Atter the war is finished, when 
peace shall have come, the conflict that will 
engage our young men now under arms will 
be the conflict against the spirit of autocracy 
in our political, economic, and social life. 
“Most of us are unconscious autocrats. In 
the past few months I have seen many men 
striving to serve both themselves and the 
country, a political God-and-mammon service 
impossible of fruitful results. These really be- 
lieve that the country would be better off if 
they were left in undisturbed control. They 
conceive themselves to be better equipped than 
others to confer benefits upon those who labor 
for them in the mines as well as for the con- 
sumer in the homes. They are less concerned 
about justice and fair dealing than they are 
about efficiency and large profit. Once upon 
a time a blacksmith placed over his shop 
this sign: ‘Horses shod by a horseshoer.’ Here, 
certainly was a sign worth pondering. A 
man who knows what he is about is worth 
cultivating. One summer in the Big Horn 
Mountains, we ‘had a cook who did not know 
what he was about. He was a plumber from 
St. Louis. That, too, is worth pondering. 
But one may pay too much to the horse- 
shoer and too little to the cook. If one is 
to set up for a horseshoer, by all means let 
him know how to shoe horses, but let him not 
over-charge. In other words, we can pay 
too much for efficiency. This too, our young 
men will learn in the post graduate course 
they are now taking. Efficiency by all means 
but, if the choice be between efficiency and 
the democratic spirit of cooperation among 
willing workers, let us h2ve cooperation and 
willing workers. My experience with the 
coal problem demonstrates that neither capi- 
tal nor labor has a monopoly of virtue. If 
capital has in some instances endeavored to 
profit over-much in the present emergency, 
labor has also been at fault, for there have 
been those, some of them leaders, who have 
apparently been unable or unwilling to put 
aside selfish interests and to labor only as 
the great majority have done for the ommon 
good. But thee are the exceptions. The 
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great majority o: the operators and mine 
workers with whom I have come in contact 
have seen the vision, they deserve praise for 
their attitude in the face of the present 
crisis. They have been ready to sacritice all, 
if need be, in the spirit of true cooperation. 
I cite the exceptions merely to indicate some- 
thing of the nature of the problem with which 
these young men must deal in the coming 
days when the sword shall have been sheath- 
ed and when the great work of rehabilitation 
is undertaken. They have responded nobly 
to the Nation’s call to arms, informed by 
their experience and inspired by the vision 
of a world made free. They will assuredly 
enlist in the great enterprise of peace which 
shall be the establishment of the spirit oi 
democracy in our own midst. They will array 
themselves on the side of those who demand 
equal justice and fair opportunity, and 
against those who, by whatever means, would 
secure themselves in power against the com- 
mon welfare. I do not fear the result because 
our young men have risen to noble heights. 
They too, have seen the vision and they will 
not allow the hope of America to fail. 

“The course pursued by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, though dealing with so prosaic a 
subject as coal, may be fairly cited as a prac- 
tical illustration of the principle of which I 
am speaking. In the week immediately 
preceding the appointment of the United 
States Fuel Administrator, the production of 
bituminous céal had touched the lowest point 
of the year. From that time until the be- 
ginning of December, it rose with slight re- 
cessions, the total production for the period 
exceeding considerably the production for 
the corresponding weeks of the previous year. 
How was this accomplished? Unquestion- 
ably by securing the cooperation of both the 
operators and mine workers. One hundred 
years ago, the coal operator was an auto- 
crat and a villainous autocrat. Mine workers 
were little better than slaves. In these days 
they were driven to their tasks.. Even in 
these days so sharp a line has been drawr 
between labor and capital at the mines that 
it is hardly surprising to find lack of confi- 
dence and suspicion on both sides. It was 
this more than anything else, accompanied 
by resultant strikes and lockouts, that forced 
production of bituminous coal to its lowest 
point by August 18. There were two ways to 
proceed. Government, under plea of war 
necessity, might have used force. I do not 
deny that in times like these force must be 
used in last resort to carry out the pro- 
grammes of government. But there was a 
better way in this instance and the Fuel 
Administration relied upon it. Operators and 
mine workers were brought together. The 
ideal set up by the President was recalled to 
their minds. Our dependence upon coal for 
the prosecution of the war was explained. It 
was firmly insisted that in the present crisis 
there should be neither union nor non-union; 
that in the period of the war all controversy 
between operators and mine workers must 
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cease. The appeal was heeded and production 
steadily rose until winter set in, in spite of 
the tact that, as some thought, government 
had laid a blighting hand on legitimate pro- 
fits. It was a practical illustration of the 
potency of the new idea of freedom, a demon- 
stration of the efficiency of democracy, and 
consciousness of a common purpose. 

“A still more vivid illustration of the work- 
ing of the new idea is found in the spirit in 
which the American people met the econo- 
mic crisis from which we are just emerging. 

“Beginning with December 8, winter laid 
its grip upon the land and, by the middle of 
January, had virtually paralyzed our trans- 
portation system, but winter was not entirely 
responsible, perhaps not even chiefly responsi- 
ble. Week by week during the latter part 
of the year, the records showed a menacing 
increase in production of war material. By 
our very strength as a great manufacturing 
nation we were fast breaking down the trans- 
portation system on land and preventing its 
development at sea. We had orders for more 
material than we could hope to carry away. 
The condition will be best understood when 
we reflect upon the fact that our foreign 
commerce increased since 1913 from two bil- 
lions to nine billions of dollars. The com- 
modities represented by this enormous in- 
crease had to be carried on the railroads and 
then on the ships. Five thousand additional 
locomotives annually would hardly have met 
the normal requirements. But during each 
of the past two years we had actually placed 
upon our railroads little more than one-half 
the required number, while in 1015 only 
1,251 were received. The rest we sent to 
France and to Russia. Is it any wonder that 
loaded cars stood on the tracks for weeks 
and even months. From week to week the 
congestion increased. Nearly one-half of the 
thousands of cars thus clogging railroads were 
laden with coal. This coal failed to reach 
its destination and empty cars failed to 
return to the mines. 

“One must keep constantly in mind the 
fact that the production of coal is a trans- 
portation proposition. The immediate effect 
of this railroad congestion was to deprive 
people of coal necessary to prevent them from 
freezing and to keep from tthe ships carrying 
supplies to our base abroad the coal necessary 
for their bunkers. It needs no argument to 
demonstrate the necessity of keeping people 
from freezing and of furnishing coal for 
ships if the war is to be successfully prose- 
cuted. Week by week the number of vessels: 
waiting for bunker coal in our harbors was: 
increasing until, by the middle of January, 
the total was appallingly large, especially so 
when one reflects upon the necessity of an 
immediate and constant contact between 
anmies in the field and the base of supplies. 
As a result of the closing order, 480 ships: 
carrying over two milloin tons of food, fuel, 
and munitions and other war supplies were 
bunkered and sent from our ports. This is 
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forty of those vessels carrying food, 71 carry- 
ing coal, oil and gasoline; 369 were laden with 
munitions and other war supplies. Within a 
week after the order of January 17 went into 
effect, all ships ready to sail were bunkered. 
A normal number only remained at anchor 
and the flow of supplies necessary to our 
armies had been reestablished. Important 
as these facts are in themselves, they are 
cited merely to bring vividly before you the 
nature of the economic crisis which was upon 
us by the middle of January. That you may 
have the whole picture let me approch the 
question from another angle. Almost with- 
out exception the manufacture of war material 
was at its highest point about the Ist of 
December. To cite a few only of the most 
important articles, the shipments of steel 
plates essential to the building of our ships 
fell off nearly 50 per cent during the period 
from the beginning of December to the middle 
of January. Without steel plates we cannot 
build ships. The loss in shipment of mer- 
chant bars is still greater. The plotted 
curves of weekly shipments of all steel 
products looks like the pictyre of Nia- 
gara, the first of December marking the be- 
ginning of the drop and the middle of Janu- 
ary the bottom. Even projectile steel 
dropped 45 per cent during this period. Had 
this decline been permitted to continue, our 
most essential war industries would inevitably 
have been closed down, but not in an orderly 
fashion. Cooperation demands the share of 
losses as well as gains. It is noteworthy that 
the upward trend was resumed for the week 
ending January 26. 

“But figures and diagrams are not essential 
to my thought. It was only necessary to 
perceive the destructive force of. abnormal 
production to know that it was vital to the 
successful prosecution of the war to bunker 
our ships, to provide coal for domestic con- 
sumers, and, so far as the manufacture of war 
material was concerned, to “stop, look, and 
listen.” The thought I would bring home to 
you is this. The Fuel Administration, be- 
lieving in the democratic ideal, asked not 
that some but that all participate in the 
sacrifice necessary to save us from our own 
prosperity and that the American spirit 
arose and asserted itself. There was no crush- 
ing of the weak in a great scramble, but all 
stopped except the few appointed to ab- 
solutely necessary work. The reaction of the 
American people in the face of the greatest 
crisis which this generation has been called 
upon to face proved themselves true in- 
heritors of the American spirit and practical 
advocates of the principles of democracy. 
They have demonstrated that free action and 
willing cooperation are more effective than 
autocratic compulsion. They imposed re- 
straints upon themselves which the entire 
army of the United States could not have 
forced them to observe. This is the spirit 
which animated our founder, Ephriam Wil- 


liams, soldier. It is the spirit which dwells 
in our college among the hills and is trans- 
mitted to her sons. It is the American 
spirit, the spirit of effective cooperation.” 


WILL ACT ON ALL PRICE 
COMPLAINTS BEFORE APRIL 1 


The regulation of coal prices by the Fuel 
Administration is the first attempt ever made, 
at least on a large scale, by the United States 
Government to fix and establish prices for 
any of the great industries. It is very im- 
portant to both the public and the coal indus- 
try, Dr. Garfield points out, that the prices 
so fixed should be based on accurate informa- 
tion as to the conditions prevailing in differ- 
ent fields, and that, when once this informa- 
tion has been received, the right principles 
should ‘be employed in making use of this 
information. 

The Fuel Administration believes that it 

has devised a speedy and accurate method for 
using the cost information which it has in 
hand, and that it has worked out the funda- 
mental principles which should guide it in 
considering applications for modifications of 
coal prices. 
_It is the purpose of the Fuel Administra- 
tion to announce decisions on all applications 
for price revisions now before it prior to 
April 1, 1918, and, prior to that time, to make 
such changes in the classification as seem to 
be necessary, in order to relieve uncertainty 
on this score, as far as possible, before the 
beginning of the new coal year. 

By this statement, the Fuel Administration 
does not wish to be understood as stating 
that the examination of the prices now being 
made will complete its price work. On the 
contrary, the Administration will continue to 
collect and study facts relating to the cost 
of production of coal and the prices at which 
it is sold. It will make such further read- 
justments, from time to time, as are neces- 
sary to keep the prices on a scale fair to the 
public, fair to the coal industry, and suffi- 
ciently high to encourage production. It 
hopes, also, to take measures in the very near 
future to encourage and insist upon the use 
of less wasteful methods of mining, the sale 
of clean coal, and the more definite recogni- 
tion of the different qualities of coal in the 
government prices. 


Brydon’s Territory Increased 


Important additions have been made to 
the territory in which John C. Brydon will 
work as district representative of the United 
States Fuel Administration. Originally ap- 
pointed to serve as representative of all in- 
dividual shippers and mines in Somerset 
County, Pa. the order for his appointment 
was today amended to include in his terri- 
tory the coal fields in Maryland and in Min- 
eral, Grant and Tucker counties, West Vir- 


ginia. Mr. Brydon’s ‘headquarters will be at 
Cumberland, Md. 
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OPERATORS RECOGNIZING GOOD 
COMING FROM WORK CONDUCTED 
BY AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


That the wide field of usefulness of the 
American Mining Congress in aiding in the 
general improvement of conditions surround- 
ing the industry is becoming more and more 
apparent each day, leading operators of the 
nation have pointed out recently to various 
directors of the organization. 

This opinion has been fostered by much 
of the recent work of the Congress in relation 
to a number of big problems affecting the in- 
dustry such as the excess profits law, leasing 
bills, silver question and coal field problem. 

At the headquarters of the Congress at 
various meetings were gathered many mem- 
bers of the national House of Representatives 
and Senate and in the thorough discussions 
held many problems were satisfactorily ex- 
plained and the mining men vitally interested 
in them got a closer view of their national 
legislators and their interest in the prob- 
lems affecting their various states. 

Hardly a day passes but that several 
letters praising the work the Congress is 
accomplishing are received at the Washing- 
ton headquarters. They come from all sec- 
tions. 

“T take this opportunity of writing you to 
express my personal good wishes,” says B. 
Britton Gottsberger, general manager of the 
Miami Copper Company, of Miami, Ariz., “and 
my appreciation of the results which I feel 
you are accomplishing for the mining industry 
in general. 

“At a meeting of the Arizona Chapter re- 
cently held in Douglas, it was the unanimous 
opinion of the directors that you were en- 
titled to much more support than you have 
received in the past and I sincerely hope 
that the other states throughout the West 
will take the same action that we have done.” 

Another letter of much interest comes 
from the south, J. H. Jones, general superin- 
tendent of the Durham Coal & Iron Co., of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., one of the big represen- 
tative organizations of the southern coal 
fields: 

“We are pleased to note the various lines 
of activity,” says Mr. Jones, “your office is 
carrying out—all pertaining to the interests of 
the industry. 

“While we have no suggestions to offer 
that would better the lines of your endeavor, 
yet we are in thorough sympathy with your 
work and are prepared to cooperate in any 
way possible. Should any matters occur 
which we desire to present for your con- 
sideration or courtesy, we will be pleased to 
take them up with you promptly.” 

Speaking of the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., 
of Raleigh, W. Va., of which he is the general 
manager, Ernest Chilson, prominent in the 
coal councils of West Virginia, says, “We also 
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want to advise you that we believe the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress is doing an excellent 
work for the best interests of the mining 
business.” 

From the far western state of Idaho, Mr. 
Stanley A. Easton, manager of the Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentration 
Company (The Coeur D'Alene), writes as 
follows: “Following the understanding had 
with Mr. Burns by Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Day 
and other operators of the district, I enclose 
check for $1,500 as a contribution towards the 
support of the American Mining Congress by 
the principal operators of this district. I under- 
stand that our arrangement contemplates an 
additional payment of $1,500 within six months 
hence. With appreciation of the excellent 
work being conducted by the American Min- 
ing Congress under your direction at Washing: 
ton for the benefit of the industry, I am, 
with best wishes.” 

Speaking of one of the special bulletins 
relating to moves in the mining development 
of the country, sent to him at Salt Lake City, 
Mr. L. F. Rains, large coal operator of that 
city, says, “I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 12th instant and wish to 
thank you for the information contained 
therein. The subjects mentioned are of great 
interest to me and any information of this 
character will be appreciated at any time you 
see fit to forward it. If at any time [| 
can be of any assistance in any way to you, I 
trust you will not hesitate to call on me.” 

Mr. C. W. Taylor, vice-president of the W. 
G. Duncan Coal Co., of Greenville, Ky., and 
one of the largest operators in the Western 
Kentucky coal fields, is a staunch supporter of 
the work of the Congress and in a recent 
letter calls especial attention to the general 
effort along all lines for the advancement of 
every branch of mining. 

“I note with interest the activities of the 
American Mining Congress in matters per- 
taining to the mining industry generally,” says 
Mr. Taylor, “and heartily agree that much 
may be accomplished along these lines in 
the interest of that business. We feel sure 
that any member of the American Mining 
Congress will have a friend at court on any 
question affecting our interests.” 


Preston County Prices Changed 
All bituminous coal mines in Preston 
County, West Virginia, have been granted the 
following prices: run of mine, $2.40; pre- 


pared sizes, $2.65; slack, or screenings, $2.15. 


This order is an amendment of the order 
issued by the Fuel Administrator January 31. 
which restricted the prices so fixed to the 
mines in certain portions of Preston County. 

Investigation disclosed the fact that similar 
freight rates and mining conditions prevail 
all through Preston County, and the order 
was amended accordingly. 
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ELIMINATION OF JOBBERS’ MARGIN 
CAUSES VIGOROUS PROTESTS 


Numerous protests from consumers, as well 
as from jobbers and other coal dealers, are 
coming in against the proposed revocation of 
the regulation under which jobbers are now 
allowed to add a commission, or margin, to 
the prices of coal at the mines. 

These protests are based, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration says,.upon the false assumption 
that the revocation of that regulation will 
drive the jobber out of ‘business. 

The Fuel Administration disclaims any in- 
tention to eliminate legitimate jobbers from the 
coal business. It has not only recognized their 
importance to the conduct of the trade, but 
has announced its intention to so fix the 
prices of coal at the mines as to enable the 
mine operators to compensate the jobbers for 
their services. The Fuel Administration in- 
sists that bona fide jobbers will not be 
forced out of business by the proposed change. 
They will simply be compelled to look to 
the operator for their compensation as they 
were accustomed to do before the allowance 
by the Fuel Administration of the margin. 

In view of the protests, however, the Fuel 
Administration bas deemed it advisable to 
make a more detailed statement than it has 
done heretofore, of the circumstances that 
impelled it to take the proposed action. 

Prior to the entrance of the United States 
into the war and for nearly three months 
thereafter, the jobbeer had always bought 
from the operator for less than the retailer 
could buy direct. In other words, the price 
to the retailer was the same whether he 
bought direct from the mine, or through the 
jobber. The so-called jobbers’ margin was an 
innovoation. 

After the Fuel Administration had been 
organized, and the President had fixed the 
prices of coal, the practice of allowing the 
jobber to add his commission to those prices 
was continued. 

Under the regulations issued by President 
Wilson, August 23, 1917, a jobber is defined 
as “a person (or other agency) who purchases 
and resells coal to coal dealers or to con- 
sumers without physically handling it on, 
over or through his own vehicle, dock, trestle, 
or yard.” 

After several months of operation under the 
practice of allowing the jobber to add a com- 
mission, or margin, to the price of coal at 
the mine, it developed that this margin was 
being charged and collected in many ways 
not contemplated by the Fuel Administration. 
Agencies, which, while technically jobbers, 
were not such in fact, or were closely affili- 
ated with the operators for whom they acted, 
collected the jobbers’ margin which thus be- 
came a mere increase in the profit of the 
operator. 

One of the methods by which this profit 
was obtained by the operator, was the prac- 
tice of “swapping coal.” Two operators 
would agree to act as jobbers for each other 


in the sale of their output, each collecting 
the jobber’s margins. 

Another practice was that of organizing 
subsidiary companies, the sole function of 
which was to act as the ostensible jobbers of 
the producing companies by which they were 
owned, and to collect the commission allowed 
by the Fuel Administration. 

The effect of these practices was to add 
from 15 to 30 cents a ton to the cost of coal 
to the consumer for services that were merely 
fictitious, and to give operators indulging in 
such practices a greater profit than that ob- 
tained by those of their competitors who em- 
ployed bona fide jobbers. The business of 
the bona fide jobber suffered materially by 
reason of these practices. 

Officials of the Fuel Administration felt 
that a continuance of the commission allow- 
ance ‘to jobbers would be tantamount to a 
tacit consent to the operation of these fic- 
titious jobbers. Effective supervision of the 
business of individual operators and jobbers, 
and investigation of their relations could not 
be undertaken by the Fuel Administration 
because of the expense and the amount of 
labor that would have been entailed. 

After a thorough investigation of every 
phase of the situation, which included con- 
ferences with representatives of every branch 
of the coal business, the Fuel Administration 
decided that the only solution was to recom- 
mend to the President the revocation of the 
regulation allowing the commission or margin 
to the jobber, and as a substitute the fixing 
of prices of coal at the mine that will en- 
able the operator to compensate the bona 
fide jobber for his services. 


MONTANA AND TEXAS TO TAKE 
CARE OF OWN COAL NEEDS 


Official reports received by the United 
States Fuel Administration show that two 
states of the Union, Texas and Montana, 
are preparing to take care of their own coal 
needs in 1918 and subsequently during the 
war. In the past both states have been large 
consumers of coal produced in other states; 
but, realizing the war needs of the nation, 
the coal users of the two commonwealths will 
now make every effort to supply their needs 
through an increased production from their 
own mines. 

“Montana people must put aside their hard 
coal burners,” said State Fuel Administrator 
W. J. Swindlehurst. “This may work some 
hardship, but the fuel shortage is teaching 
the people of Montana that they can get 
along with coal produced at home, and that 
they can effect a saving thereby. Montana 
consumed 5,378,612 tons of coal last year, of 
which 1,158,612 tons were brought in from 
the outside. The state must get along this 
year on its own coal, releasing the extra 
million tons for war uses.” 
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WEST VIRGINIA GETS 
BETTER CAR SUPPLY 
Mining Congress Aids in Placing Matter Be- 
fore Proper Officials. 


Car service conditions are daily improving 
in West Virginia and other big coal producing 
states and representatives of the American 
Mining Congress who have spent much time 
on the matter in Washington for the past 
month are much elated over the reports be- 
ing received from the aftiliated operators of 
the organization 

D. Lawson, secretary of the Central 
West Virginia Coal Operators Association at 
Fairmont, and Max T. Price, secretary of the 
Kanawha Coal Shippers’ Association at 
Charleston, who have both been leading in 
the fight for improved car conditions, are also 
pleased with the prospects of their asso- 
ciated operators getting a full car supply. 

Both Messrs. Lawson and Price have for 
several months past been sending daily tele- 
grams to the West Virginia delegation in 
Congress as well as the Fuel Administration 
leaders, informing them of the car supply 
in the state, and early in the work established 
a prima facie case against the railroads, 
thus eliminating the operators from much 
abuse on the part of the consuming public. 

Conditions* have shown such general im- 
provement that Mr. Price several days ago 
telegraphed Senator Howard Sutherland, of 
West Virginia, as follows: “Owing to the im- 
proved conditions as regards car supply in 
the Kanawha district our daily reports will 
be discontinued for the present. They will 
be renewed later if there is a decided decrease 
in the supply of coal equipment.” 

For some days there has also been a big 
improvement in the Fairmont-Clarksburg 
field and Secretary Lawson has pointed out 
there has been a big improvement in the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad car supply to 
the mines and on several days during the past 
two weeks a full car allotment was furnished 
the operators. 

Thoroughly familiar with the conditions 
in the West Virginia fields, by reason of close 
association there for some weeks previous 
Wiliam M. Conrad, assistant secretary of the 
American Mining Congress, spent much time 
during February in Washington presenting 
these conditions to Assistant Director General 
o: Railroads Chambers aiding materially in 
bringing the matter thoroughly to the atten- 
tion of the National Railroad Administration. 

The situation was first brought directly 
to the attention of Mr. A. H. Smith, regional 
director of railroads at New York, who was 
doing all in his power to get the 10,000 or 
more coal cars congested in the snows of 
New England to the coal fields. 

This congestion, it was pointed out, was 
caused by the fact that barges could not be 


used at Hampton, Va., and New York on ac- 
count of the ice conditions, and it was there- 
fore necessary to send the cars through to 
New England points. 

However, Mr. Smith has been doing splen- 
did work in the metropolis, and the cars 
have been steadily hurried toward the coal 
fields until the supply is now again approach- 
ing normal conditions. 

As soon as this car supply began to arrive 
the word again went out that the fields of 
West Virginia and adjoining states were not 
securing their part of the supply at hand and 
Mr. Conrad took the matter up with Mr. 
F. G. Minnick, manager of the Eastern Rail- 
roads Car Pool with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, and late in February this official, a 
practical railroad man, promised results in 
these fields in question within a week of 
normal weather. 

How well he succeeded was noted in reports 
form the Fairmont-Clarksburg field about ten 
days later when operators reported that the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad by a “super- 
human effort” had sent 1,400 cars into the 
region on Monday morning. The supply in 
this field on the following Tuesday and 
Wednesday was but one-third of this number, 
but the operators, even with this supply, 
pointed out that they could survive, with 
equal distribution, until ideal weather con- 
ditions again allow the railroads to move 
a sufficient car supply to meet the normal 
demand. 


Mining Timber Bill Passes 


The Senate recently passed a bill affecting 
timber for mining purposes. 

The bill (S. 26) authorizes the cutting of 
timber for mining purposes by corporations 
organized in one State and conducting min- 
ing operations in another. It proposes that 
section 1 of an act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the citizens of Colorado, Nevada, and the 
Territories to fell and remove timber on the 
public domain for mining and domestic pur- 
poses,” approved June 3, 1878, and section 8 of 
an act entitled “An act to repeal timber. 
culture laws, and for other purposes,” approv- 
ed March 3, 1891, and the several acts amen- 
datory thereof, be extended so that it shalt 
be lawful for the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant permits to corporations incorporated 
under a Federal law of the United States or 
incorporated under the laws of a State or 
Territory of the United States, other than the 
State in which the privilege is requested, said 
permits to confer the same rights and bene- 
fits upon such corporations as are conferred 
by the aforesaid acts upon corporations in- 
corporated in the State in which the privi- 
lege is to be exercised, provided that all 
such corporatnions shall first have complied 
with the laws of that State so as to entitle 
them to do business therein. 
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WYOMING CHAPTER ADOPTS 
IMPORTANT SET OF RESOLUTIONS 


The Wyoming Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress passed the following resolu- 
tions at their meeting, held at Casper, Jan- 
uary 19 


ADVOCATING DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


Whereas the production of metal, both rare and 
commercial, coal, oil, and gas are of vital importance 
in the development and stabilizing of commerce in 
the United States, and 

Whereas these wasting industries demand technical, 
well-trained and highly efficient management under 
especially established laws and regulations, and 

Whereas the mining industry, in all its phases, con- 
stitutes the greatest collective industry in the United 
States because of the fact that it furnishes the sinews 
ot the war and strength of the nation in peace. Be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Wyoming 
Chapter of the American Mining Congress that this 
great industry should not be subject to the rulings 
and decisions of a sub-department or any group of 
sub-departments of the Federal Government, but 
should be under the executive control of a depart- 
ment of mines whose executive head should be a 
member of the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States. Be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Wyoming 
instructed to forward a copy of these resolutions to 
His Excellency the President of the United States, 
and to the Members of the United States Senate and 
Congress from Wyoming, and to the secretary of the 
American Mining Congress with the request that this 
resolution be placed in the hands of all affiliated 
branches of the American Mining Congress, and that 
early consideration of this matter be requested at 
the hands of all such individuals and organizations 
as are named herein. 


REGARDING GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Whereas the unusual conditions caused by the 
world war and by the cooperation of the United 
States with its Allies, have created conditions result- 
ing in the establishment of certain departments with 
control of commercial life and development of the 
United States, the distribution and sale of certain 
commodities, and the management and control of cer- 
tain great industries, and 

Whereas it might easily become a fixed policy on 
the part of the Government of the United States to 
hereafter and perpetually assert parental control over 
the industries of the United States. Be it hereby 

Resolved, by the Wyoming Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress, that the Members of the Senate 
and the Lower House of Congress, representing the 
State of Wyoming, be petitioned to consider the ad- 
visability of introducing legislation in both Houses 
of Congress looking to a withdrawal of all Federal 
control of business, either immediately after the close 
of the war, or within a reasonable period considered 
necessary for the readjustment of the country when 
peace is declared. 


THE WALSH-PITTMAN BILL 


Resolved by the Wyoming Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress: 
That in keeping with the purpose of Senate Bill 
No. 2812, entitled “A Bill to encourage and Promote 
the Mining of Coal, Phosphate, Oil, Gas,” etc., we 
urgently request that Sections 16 and 17, of said 
Senate Bill, be included in the House Bill touching 
the premises, and that there shall be added to the 
first paragraph of said Section 17 the following words: 
“Within each geological dome or structure to be 
properly defined by the Secretary of the Interior.’ 
Also Resolved, That there be added to the second 
paragraph of said Section 17, by inserting after the 
words “If the claim was initiated within less than 
five years prior to the withdrawal,” the following: 
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“or who under a bona fide claim of discovery expended 
in work or improvements for each claim during each 
year, when not included in a withdrawal, the amount 
required by Section 2324, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and has never abandoned said claim, 
if located more than five years prior to a withdrawal.” 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the elimination of Sections 16 and 
17, as above mentioned, from the Senate Bill, as we 
are advised is proposed to be done in the House, 
would annihilate and destroy the investment of mil- 
lions of dollars in property rights in the oil industry 
in Wyoming, Colorado, and other Western States 
and in mid-Continent field, and throw out of employ- 
ment a vast army of workers now bending every 
energy to increase the production of oil, so necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the war, in which 
every patriotic citizen is vitally interested, and would 
thus defeat the purpose of the bill. Be it further 

Resolved, That the general leasing provisions of 
the Walsh bill should be modified by placing a more 
liberal limitation upon the number of leases which 
may be held in a single interest, such as one lease 
within one dome or structure, and by amending the 
stockholders provision in Section 22 to permit a 
steck interest in several leases, that the successful 
prospector be granted a right to lease the entire area 
within his permit, and that Congress be requested to 
enact the Walsh bill, or one of substantially the 
same tenor, with the amendments here proposed. 


THE BUREAU OF ECONOMICS 


Whereas at the present time neither the general 
public nor intending investors can secure collective 
facts and history relating to the oil industry of the 
United States or any State district, or field, without 
considerable expense, and 

Whereas much of the misunderstanding on the part 
of the general public, and the Congress of the United 
States in particular, relative to the oil industry as 
caused by this lack of information. Be it 

Resolved by the Wyoming Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress, that the Congress of the United 
States be requested to establish a bureau of oil eco- 
nomics, either as a Federal commission with a per- 
manent organization or a permanent sub-department 


posed legislation. 


The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted at the meeting of western mine op- 
erators representing Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado, held in Den- 
ver, January 24: 


READJUSTMENT OF SILVER PRICES 


Whereas we are reliably informed that the Gov 
ernment, for the purpose of settlement of adverse 
trade balances, for the assistance of our Allies, and 
for other urgent Government needs, has in contempla- 
tion the introduction of a bill providing for the with- 
drawal of a considerable part of the reserve of silver 
now standing behind United States Silver Certificates 
in circulation, and the temporary withdrawal of the 
said certificates, under a plan whereby the Govern- 
ment proposes purchasing silver at the fixed price 
of one dollar per ounce for its immediate needs and 
for the replacement of silver so withdrawn from the 
‘Treasury, until the silver withdrawn, as hereinbefore 
stated, shall have been completely replaced, and 

Whereas, it is the desire of the silver miners of the 
West to cooperate with the Government in any plan 
which, at this time, may be found necessary to the 
successful conduct of the war, having in mind, how 
ever, that the real interests of the Government will 
not be served unless the prices fixed for the products 
of its mines be sufficiently high to maintain produc. 
tion to that point where the present and future needs 
of the nation and its Allies will be properly cared for. 
Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That this conference of the Colorado 
Metal Mining Association and Colorado Chapter of 
the American Mining Comgress, together-wWith dele- 
gates from the mining organizations of Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Nevada, and Wyoming, held 
in Denver on the 22d, 23d, and @4th days of January, 
1918, does hereby endorse the proposed plan of the 
Government hereinbefore stated, and pledges its 
cooperation in securing such legislation as may be 
necessary to make the said plan effective. And 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to Mr. J. F. Callbreath, secretary of the American 
Mining Congress, Washington, D. C., with instruc- 
tions to bring the same to the attention of those who 
may be instrumental in its accomplishment. 


REGARDING FEDERAL COOPERATION IN MINING 


Whereas there has been advocated by the War 
Minerals Committee legislation looking to administra- 
tive control of all mineral production, and 

Whereas this conference, while declaring ‘itself as 
unreservedly, absolutely, and whole-heartedly behind 
the Administration in all efforts designed to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion, believes that the 
production of the copper mines is adequate, of the 
lead mines more than adequate, and of the zinc 
mines far in excess of current demands, and that 
there is no reason to anticipate any marked changes 
in these conditions for several years to come, and 
that there exists, by reason of these facts, neither 
occasion nor justification for Government control or 
operation of these mines, and 

Whereas, on the other hand, the supply of certain 
sce-called rare metals and minerals, namely: molybde- 
num, tungsten, manganese, chromium, pyrites, potash, 
and nitrates, is entirely inadequate for this nation’s 
need now and hereafter. Therefore be it 

Resolved, 1, That we favor the encouragement by 
subsidy, direct and indirect, and in every other way, 
of the production of such rare metals. 

2. That we favor the stimulation by every possible 
means of the psoduction of gold and silver. 

3. That we do not favor Government control or 
operation of mines producing gold, silver, copper, lead, 
zinc, or other metal or mineral, unless a shortage 
should develop therein. And be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the secretary of the American Mining Congress, and 
to the various State organizations represented for 
transmission to their respective Congressional delega- 
tions, and to the members of the various House and 
Senate committees concerned, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 


WALSH-PITTMAN BILL ENDORSED 


Whereas the welfare of the mining industry re- 
quires closer cooperation in an ever increasing degree 
in order to protect the best interests of the industry 
and of the nation itself. 

Resolved, by the general conference of the western 
delegates to the American Mining Congress in con- 
vention assembled, in Denver, Colo., January 23, 1918, 
that we most heartily endorse and support the resolu- 
tion hereto attached, adopted by the Oil Section of 
the Colorado Chapter of the American Mitmimg Con- 
gress, on January 11, 1918, favoring the passage in 
the House of Representatives of the United States 
of Senate Bill No. 2812 (commonly known as the 
Walsh-Pittman Bill), which has passed “the Senate 
and is now pending before the House of Representa- 
tives. Further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to all the members of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee of the House of. Representatives. 

Resolved by the Oil Section: of the Colorado Chap- 
ter of the American Mining Congress; That Senate 
Bill No. 2812, known as the Walsh-Pittman Bill, 
will greatly curtail the development of the oil fields 
in the West and the production of oil, and is not as 
liberal as the pioneers and prospectors of the West 
had hoped to obtain from Congress. Nevertheless, 
said bill, as passed by the Senate, is acceptable to this 
organization, provided there be added to the first 
paragraph of Sectidn 17, in order not to confine the 


operations of active developing companies to one par- 
ticular structure, the following words: 

“Within each geological structure to be properly de- 
fined by the Secretary of the Interior.” Be it further 

Resolved, That the elimination of Sections 16 and 
17 from the Senate Bill, as we are advised is proposed 
to be done in the House, would annihilate and destroy 
the investments of thousands of dollars in the oil 
industry in Wyoming, Colorado, and other Western 
States and in the mid-Continent Field, and throw out 
of employment a vast army of workers now bending 
every effort to increase the production of oil so neces- 
sary to the successful prosecution of the war in which 
every patriotic citizen is vitally interested. 


FAVORING DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


Whereas the production of metal, both rare and com- 
mercial, coal, oil, and gas are of vital importance in 
the development and stabilizing of commerce in the 
United States, and 

Whereas these wasting industries demand technical, 
well-trained highly-efficient management under 
especially established laws and regulations, and 

Whereas the mining industry, in all its phases, 
constitutes the greatest collective industry in the United 
States because of the fact that it furnishes the sinews 
of the war and the strength of the nation in peace. 
‘Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the American 
Mining Congress that this great industry should not 
be subject to the rulings and decisions of a sub- 
department or any group of sub-departments of the 
Federal Government, but should be under the execu- 
tive control of a Department of Mines, whose ex- 
ecutive head should be a member of the Cabinet of 
the President of the United States. rv 


BUREAU OF ECONOMICS 


Whereas the Government reports concerning mines 
and mining are often insufficient to meet the imme- 
diate needs of persons or corporations desiring data 
regarding certain phases of mining operations, costs 
of production, etc. Be it 

Resolved, by the conference, that the American 
Mining Congress be requested to establish a Bureau 
of Economics for the purpose of assembling from 
lederal, State, and private sources, statistics, costs, 
transportation, history, etc., of every phase of mining, 
including oil and gas, and te classify and promulgate 
such information for the assistance of the Congress 
of the United States intending investors and publishers. 


ENLARGED WORK OF AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Your committee appointed to consider and report 
to the conference a plan under which the enlarged 
work of the American Mining Congress can be 
financed, respectfully report the following recommenda- 
tion: 

That a contribution of $3,000 be apportioned to each 
of the following States: Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, Utah, California, Wyoming, and 
Oklahoma, this sum to be raised by each State under 
whatever plan may seem most advisable and practi- 
cable; that 50 per cent of this money be paid into 
the treasury of a finance committee within the next 
thirty days, and the remainder within six months 
from this date, and that the work of organizing and 
completing this finance campaign be placed in the 
hands of a special finance committee composed of 
Mr. Bukley Wells, of Colorado; Hon. Emmett D. 
Boyle, of Nevada; and Mr. James M. McCarthy, of 
Idaho. 


Oil Meeting Postponed 


The conference of oil well supply men and 
officials of the Oil Division of the United 
States Fuel Administration, originally called 
for Monday, March 4, has been postponed un- 
til Monday, March 11. 
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URGES SUPPORT FOR 
THE MINING CONGRESS 


Mining and Scientific Press Comments on 
Work Being Done in Behalf of the Mining 
Industry. 


Recognition comes slowly to a great work. 
It is difficult for the individual to appreciate 
a general work no matter how greatly he may 
be benefited thereby. The American Mining 
Congress has been working steadily and con- 
scientiously for the best interests of the mining 
industry, and it is with a great deal of real 
pride and appreciation that we print the 
following editorial recently published in the 
Mining and Scientific Press of San Francisco: 

“A distinguished mining engineer, recently 
returned from Washington, has expressed to 
us his belated appreciation of the good work 
that is being done by the American Mining 
Congress, as represented by Mr. J. F. Call- 
breath, the secretary of that. organization. 
Like many others, our friend had been under 
the impression, which we shared at one time, 
that the Mining Congress was kept going by 
a group of second-rate promoters and men 
of that ilk, although, from time to time, sun- 
dry professional men o! high character had 
associated themselves temporarily with the 
organization. The point of this story is that 
the mining engineer, whom we have quoted, 
has confessed to us his discovery that Mr. 
Callbreath and Mr. Walter Douglas, the dis- 
tinguished president of the Mining Congress, 
are doing a distinct public service at Wash- 
ington, and are performing a function neces- 
sary to the protection of the national mining 
industry. They need support, in the form of 
more extensive membership, to be secured by 
the formation of local State chapters. To put 
his opinion into effect our informant himself 
became a member and is now taking steps 
to further the second suggestion. We share 
his viewpoint. The American Mining Con- 
gress has had its vicissitudes, it was not al- 
ways an agency that the mining profession 
could support with real enthusiasm. For 
ourselves, we began to take it seriously when 
Mr. J. H. Richards was president for. several 
years, and was supported by such men as 
the late Ernest R. Buckley, ‘trying not in vain 
to make it a useful factor. To the Mining 
Congress we owe the creation of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, the Safety First propaganda, 
and the efforts to amend the mining law. 
We need an organization that will include all 
the diverse elements engaged in mining, and 
we need some sort gf annual convention in 
which these elements can be articulate. We 
need also somebody authorized to watch 
legislation in Congress in behalf of the mining 
industry, somebody or some committee that 
is out of politics and free to act independently 
in the interests of mining. Mr. Callbreath 
should be given the good will and support of 


the mining fraternity, and to that end it will 

well if the California Metal Producers 
Association, having headquarters here in San 
Francisco, and the Chamber of Mines and 
Oil, at Los Angeles, would join in forming a 
California Chapter of the American Mining 
Congress.” 


JANUARY COAL PRODUCTION FALLS 
UNDER THAT OF SAME MONTH IN 1917 


The January output of soft coal failed to 
make good the slump recorded in December. 
The total production of bituminous coal (in- 
cluding lignite and coal made into coke) is 
estimated as 42,727,000 net tons, only 57,000 
tons more than the December production. In- 
deed, because January contained 26 working 
days as compared with 25 in December the 
daily rate of production in January was lower 
than in December. Preliminary estimates 
place the average daily output during Janu- 
ary at 1,643,000 tons as compared with 
1,686,000 tons in December. These are the 
figures of the United States Geological Survey. 

The rate of bituminous production during 
the first month of 1917 was lower than in 
any month since September, 1916. The cause 
underlying this alarming depression was an 
unprecedented congestion of the transpor- 
tation system of the country induced in part 
by unusually severe weather. 


Bunker Coal 


No coal in the future is to be billed at the 
special bunker price until it has been actually 
placed in foreign bound vessels. The special 
price allows an additional $1.35 per ton of 
2,000 pounds on export and bunker coal. 

The Fuel Administration interprets “coal 
for foreign purposes” to mean coal put into 
the bunkers of any vessel bound for a for- 
eign port. Coal for the army, navy, and gov- 
ernment transports, and coal shipped to anv 
of the dependencies or possessions of the 
United States for the account of any gov- 


ernment department, does not take the special 
bunker price. 


Assistant Representatives Named 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
announced the appointment of Assistant 
District Representatives to work under the 
supervision of Mr. H. N. Taylor. Mr. Taylor 
is District Representative for the coal fields 
of Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas, to serve as representative 
of all individual shippers and mines included 
in that area. 

The Assistant District Representatives ap- 
pointed to assist Mr. Taylor are: D. F. Cush- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa; Charles Markham, 
Kansas City, Mo.; J. G. Puterbaugh, McAles- 
ter, Okla.; J. W. Hinton, Ada, Okla., and W. 
H. John, Bridgeport, Texas. 
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EMBARGO ON MINING 
SUPPLIES IS RAISED 


Much Satisfaction Expressed by Operators 
and Supply Houses—Mining Congress a 
Factor in Securing Ruling. 


Much satisfaction was expressed by mining 
operators and mining supply people when 
during the latter part of February the Direc- 
tor General of Railroads announced that 
mining supplies had been exempted from the 
embargo and the railroads would accept 
freight of this character. 

Ten days previous to this action the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress had been informed 
through Secretary Callbreath that this charac- 
ter of supplies would shortly be placed on 
the exemption list and a bulletin to this 
effect was sent at once to the various affiliated 
mining operators and supply houses of the 
contemplated action. 

The information that the exemption list 
would include mining supplies came after 
several weeks of vigorous objection on the part 
of William M. Conrad, assistant secretary of 
the American Mining Congress, who pointed 
out to the railway people that if they ex- 
pected the coal mines of the country to get 
out a supply of coal, then in all fairness they 
should be allpwed a continuous line of sup- 
plies so that operations would not be hin- 
dered in the least. 

It was pointed out that coal mining supply 
houses in various parts of the country had 
their shipping warehouses loaded with goods 
already ordered by coal mine operators who 
were depending on the receipt of these sup- 
plies if they were to keep up their produc- 
tion. 

“What are we to do?” operators asked as 
they figured on increasing their production 
to the utmost, and at the same time Uncle 
Sam’s railway officials were holding out and 
announcing they could not haul the necessary 
supplies. 

However, the officials soon saw that they 
must get the needed supplies to the mines 
if the production was to be kept up and 
in instances increased, and the exemption 
order came. 

Three days before the order was printed 
the American Mining Congress bulletined a 
copy to every affiliated operator and mining 
supply house that it was in effect and that 
railway agents everywhere had been ordered 
to accept mining supplies as freight. 

From various parts of the country came 
congratulatory letters as soon as this bulletin 
was received and many inquiries came also 
for details. These were replied to almost im- 
mediately, and special information sought 
given with the sanction of the national rail- 
way officials. 

In some parts of the country railway agents 
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have not interpreted the exemption order as 
they should have and in instances shippers 
have had their freight refused by the carriers, 
but this delay has been only temporary. 

As soon as these matters were brought to 
the attention of the Mining Congress the 
instances were brought at once to the atten- 
tion of the Car Service Commission officials 
of the National Railway Administration, and 
orders were at once issued to the various 
railway agents directing them to accept the 
freight in question at once and to do all in 
their power to expedite its movement. 

On account of the delay in the acceptance 
ot these necessary supplies in instances much 
loss has been suffered by mining supply 
manufacturers. 

Promptly with the exemption order came 
the question from a big steel rolling mill 
which manufactures light steel rails used in 
mines exclusively if it was to be allowed its 
raw material from various shippers. Agents 
had refused the shipments and in instances 
as many as ten carloads were waiting to be 
taken by the roads, while the mill had shut 
down and many workmen had been forced 
out of employment. 

These matters were taken up at once and 
the national railway officials issued special 
orders that this raw material should be 
moved at once to its destination. 

Thus in another instance the Mining Con- 
gress was able to be of distinct service to 
one of its active members, a big manufac- 
turer who has been affiliated with it for 
some time past. 


COMPLIANCE WITH STATUTE 


To entitle the locator of a mining claim to a 
patent he is required to locate the tract 
claimed, not exceeding 1,500 feet in length 
and 300 feet on each side of the vein, to file 
in the proper land office an application for a 
patent, together with a plat and field notes of 
the claim made by or under the direction 
of the Surveyor General, showing the boun- 
daries of the claim distinctly marked on the 
ground so they can be readily traced, to post 
a copy of such a plat with a notice of the 
application for patent on the claim, to file 
an affidavit of two persons that the notice was 
duly published sixty days, to file with the reg- 
ister of the Land Department a certificate 
of the Surveyor General that $500 worth of 
labor had been expended in improvements on 
the claim and that the plat filed is correct, 
and to file his own affidavit that the plat and 
notice were posted on the claim. The ques- 
tion whether or not the applicant has suffi- 
ciently shown compliance with these and other 
conditions specified by the acts of Congress 
and is entitled to a patent is the ultimate 
question which the Land Department is em- 
powered and required to decide before the 
issuance of a patent for a mining claim. 

Conkling Mining Co, vs. Silver King Coali- 
tion Mines Co., 230 Fed., 553, p. 558. 
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BUREAU OF MINES NEEDS 
MONEY FOR ITS WAR WORK 


Appropriations are asked by the Bureau of 
Mines as follows: 


Total appropriation ....... $250,000 
Pyrites and 35,000 

5,000 
re rr rer 15,000 
General Cxpenses 20,000 


Manganese-—Experiment and demonstra- 
tion to extend the use of spiegeleisen and 
manganiferous pig iron to replace ferro, $40,- 
000; production of silico and ferro alloys in 
the electric furnace, $5,000; treatment of 
rhodocrocite, $5,000; Analysis ef manganese 
specifications for steel, $5,000; Substitutes for 
manganese in steel manufacture, $5,000; field 
parties to examine and sample ore deposits, 
$10,000; concentration of low-grade ores, 
$10,000. 

Pyrites and Sulphur—District engineers to 
supervise and stimulate pyrite production, $15,- 
000; preparation and use of pyrite from coal 
mines, $8,000; utilization of pyrite cinder, in- 
cluding the recovery of copper, $3,000; use of 
pyrrhotite, $3,000; the treatment of sulphur, 
including flotation as applied to surface de- 
posits in the West, $3,000; reduction of sul- 
phur used for wood pulp (sulphate wood 
pulp), $3,000. 

Sulphuric Acid—Increasing the efficiency of 
chamber plants, $5,000; investigation of the 
possible reduction in the consumption of acid, 
$5,000; recovery of sulphuric acid in the man- 
ufacture of high explosives, oil refining, pick- 
ling iron and steel, and utilization of “niter” 
cake from explosives plants, $5,000; use of 
enriched air or oxygen in manufacture of 
acid and use of liquid SOx, $5,000; concen- 
tration of chamber acid, $5,000. 

Graphite—Improvement in milling practice, 
including flotation and electrostatic ‘separa- 
tion of mica and improvement of health con- 
ditions, $8,000; domestic graphite for cruci- 
bles compared with foreign materials—use of 
law-grade flake—use of suitable domestic clays 
—standardization of domestic product, $5,000; 
utilization of amorphous and _ low-grade 
graphite, including possible manufacture into 
artificial flake, $5,000; substitution of electric 
furnace steel for crucible steel, thereby elimi- 
nating crucibles, $2,000. 

Tin.—Recovery of waste tin, $15,000. 

Mercury.—Concentration of low-grade ores 
—improvement furnace practice, $2,000; uses 
and substitutes for mercury, particularly for 
fulminate, $3,000. 


Potash—Potash survey—recovery from ce- 
ment kilns and blast furnaces—alunite, leucite, 
feldspar, brines, and mine tailings, $10,000. 

Tungsten—Improved. methods and reduc- 
tion in losses in milling cf ores and manufac- 
ture of ferro, $5,000; properties and use of 
molybdenum as_ substituted for tungsten, 
$5,000. 

Antimony—Substitution for antimony for 
hardening lead (calcium, barium, and lead), 
$4,000; domestic versus Chinese antimony 
when used as antimony sulphide for primers 
and small-arm munition, $3,000. 

Chromite——Field examinations, $5,000; con- 
centration of low-grade cres for ferro-chrome 
and refactories, and use of low-grade ore for 
salts, $5,000; substitutes for chromite for re- 
factories (magnesite) and for ferro, $5,000. 

Magnesite—Addition of iron to domestic 
product for refractories—preparation, experi- 
ence in use, permanent market, 5,000. 

Mica.—Standardization of mine product— 
properties of domestic mica as compared to 
imported product, $3,000. 

War minerals occur in the States as fol- 
lows: 

Alabama, graphite, pyrite; Arizona, manga- 
nese, tungsten, molybdenum; Arkansas, man- 
ganese; California, pyrite, chromite, mercury, 
magnesite, tungsten, manganese, molybdenum, 
potash, strontium; Colorado, tungsten, man- 
ganese, pyrite, molybdenum, sulphur; Georgia, 
pyrite manganese; Illinois, coal brasses; In- 
diana, coal brasses; Louisiana, sulphur; Maine, 
pyrite; Maryland, chromite; Massachusetts, 
pyrite; Minnesota, manganese; Missouri, py- 
rite; Montana, manganese, arsenic; Nebraska, 
potash; Nevada, mercury, antimony, manga- 
nese, sulphur, tungsten; New Jersey, potash: 
New Mexico, manganese: New York, pyrite, 
graphite; North Carolina, tin mica; Ohio, coal, 
brasses; Oklahoma, manganese; Oregon, chro- 
mite; Pennsylvania, chromite, pyrite, graphite; 
South Carolina, pyrite; Tennessee, manga- 
nese; Texas, graphite, mercury, sulphur, 
strontium; Utah, sulphur, manganese, arsenic; 
Virginia, tin, pyrite, manganese; Washington, 
magnesite; Wisconsin, pyrite; Wyoming, chro- 
mite, sulphur. 


Emergency Coal Orders 


Under instructions issued by Dr. Garfield, 
State Fuel Administrators will hereafter de- 
termine not only to whom emergency coal 
shall be supplied but also from whom the coal 
thus diverted shall be withheld. 


Will Prevent Mixing Coal 


The Fuel Administration has announced a 
ruling intended to prevent producers from 
charging more for a mixture of cannel and 
bituminous coal than the price fixed by Presi- 
dent Wilson for bituminous coal at the mine. 
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SEES LITTLE GOOD 
IN FUEL POLICY 


Senator Reed Wants Fuel Administration 
Directed by Men Experienced in the Coal 
Business. 


Nearly one thousand pages of printed mat- 
ter are contained in the report of the _investi- 
gation of the sub-committee of the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures of the United States 
Senate, of which Senator James A. Reed is 
chairman. The investigation brought out a 
great many interesting facts concerning the 
shortage of coal and the activities of the Fuel 
Administration, as well as the activities of the 
Peabody Committee in conjunction with Sec- 
retary of the Interior Lane. Senator Reed 
has just filed with his committee a very com- 
prehensive resume of the result of this in- 
vestigation. This brief of the testimony shows 
the production of coal during the year 1917 
was approximately fifty million tons greater 
than during the year 1916; that by reason oi 
the increased demand for coal, there was still 
an estimated shortage of approximately fifty 
million tons. The brief points out that the 
exports for 1917 were but 1,200,000 tons more 
than the year 1916, and that coal consumed 
for bunkering purposes during the year 1917 
was 1,800,000 less than in 1916. From these 
figures it i¢ shown that the total amount 
of coal used for bunkering purposes and for 
exports in the year 1917 was 596,848 tons less 
than in 1916. It is pointed out that the U. S. 
Geological Survey has estimated that the 
known coal deposits in the United States 
within three thousand feet of the surface are 
estimated to be 3.538,554,000,000 tons, capable 
of supplying, at the present rate of consump- 
tion the needs of the country for four thou- 
sand years. Senator Reed submits the follow- 
ing questions and comments: ‘The practical 
questions, however, are: 

(a) What is the present producing capac- 
ity of the mines of the United States? 

“(b) To what extent can this production be 
increased within the next twelve months? 

The mines now opened and being operated 
cannot be exhausted for many years. The 
limit upon production therefore, is— 

1. Machinery. 

2. Man power. 

In order to operate the mines and get 
the coal to the ultimate consumers, two 
other factors must be considered: (a) Trans- 
portation; (b) Storage at point of consump- 
tion. In 1917 the bituminous mines, work- 
ing at not to exceed 65 per cent capacity 
produced 544,261,000 tons. According to Dr. 
Garfield’s estimate an increased production of 
50,000,000 tons would have fully supplied the 
demand for that year. If the present pro- 
duction of 65 per cent brought 544,261,000 
tons, then an increased activity of 5.97 
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per cent of the total capacity of the 
mines, would have produced the 50,000,000 
needed to fill the gap between demand and 
production. In other words, it was only neces- 
sary to increase the output of the mines from 
65 per cent to 70.97 per cent and all the coal 
needed would have been supplied. The wit- 
nesses substantially agreed with sufficient 
transportation available, the coal production 
could have been increased from 65 to 85 per 
cent. If the capacity of the mines was in- 
creased to 85 per cent, there would be pro- 
duced of bituminous coal 710,722,000 tons or 
111,722,000 tons more than at the present rate 
of consumption we need for all purposes. 
That the mines are capable of producing an 
adequate supply is shown by the circumstances 
that the mines which were in April producing 
approimately 1,600,000 tons per day, under a 
stimulus of high prices, had increased their 
production, up to July 14, to 1,905,000 tons per 
day, the largest production in the history of 
the United States before or since. Prior to 
1916 the supply of bituminous coal was abun- 
dant. Railroads, and many other large con- 
sumers, were given contracts ranging as low 
as $1.05 per ton mine run. In 1916 a shortage 
developed which caused a stimulation of prices 
and some alarm. These conditions were ac- 
centuated during the early part of 1917. The 
result was, during that period, a large part of 
the coal contracts were made at a consider- 
able advance in prices. A general alarm at 
once spread over the country. Consumers be- 
gan bidding against each other for a supply 
of coal. It is estimated that fully 60 per 
cent of the bituminous coal, or 326,400,000 tons 
of coal was contracted for at the followine 
range of prices, viz: from $3 to $5.50 per ton. 


HISTORY OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The United States entered the war on April 
6. 1917. It was immediately recognized that 
there would be a greatly increased demand 
for coal. Shortly thereafter Mr. Peabody was 
informally requested to study the coal situa- 
tion. On April 27 the Council of Nationa! 
Defense formally created a Committee of Coal 
Production with instructions to in every pos- 
sible way increase the output of coal ,and 
cooperate with the Transportation Committee 
of the Advisory Commission in accelerating 
the movement of coal to points where most 
needed. The Committee immediately entered 
upon the work of settling labor disputes. It 
also created the Lake and Tidewater pools, 
thus reducing the number of consignments 
at tidewater fronts from 1,100 to 47. It cut 
the average detention of coal cars in half; 
increased the daily unloading capacity at 
Newport News from 6,600 tons to 24,100 tons, 
arranged to supply the navy with 1,700,000 
tons at a price to be fixed by the Govern- 
ment. These results were accomplished by 
mutual agreement with the coal operators, 
with whom there was working in active co- 
operation, the United Mine Wofkers’ Asocia- 
tion. The Committee, after consultation, 
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fixed tentative maximum prices to hold only 
until the completion of the investigation of 
cost by the Federal Trade Commission and 
Mr. Peabody. Speaking generally, the maxi- 
mum prices thus fixed were $3 for eastern 
coal, and $2.75 western coal, mine run. This 
was, again speaking generally, a reduction of 
$2.50 to $5.50 below the prices coal was then 
commanding in the open market. Up to this 
time the agreement was purely voluntary. 
It was the intention of the Committee fixing 
these prices, to fix them high enough so that 
ali mines, capable of producing coal in sub- 
stantial quantities, could operate. 

On June 30, 1917, Secretary Baker issued a 
letter in which he stated that the Coal Pro- 
duction Committee was “Without power or 
authority to deal with the question of prices; 
that any attempt by it to fix a maximum 
price was beyond its legal power.” He fur- 
ther declared, as his opinion, “That the 
price of $3 suggested or agreed upon as a 
maximum is an exorbitant, ~— and op- 
pressive price.” He added, am sure that 
none of my associates in Ps Council wiii 
dissent from the view I have heréin expressed, 
both on the limitation upon the powers of 
the Council and the Coal Production Com- 
mittee, and the effect of the action alleged 
to have been taken.” At once the cries swept 
over the country that the prices of the Lane 
Committee were exorbitant, and that fur- 
ther great reductions would be made. There 
immediately resulted a cancellation of orders; 
some of the operators kept to the Lane prices 
with disastrous effects upon their business. 
Other operators sold in the open market, 
regardless of the Lane agreement. Those who 
adhered to the Lane prices found their busi- 
ness was ruined. The action of the Lane 
Committee having been repudiated by Mr. 
Baker, chairman of the Council of National 
Defense, prices continued very high and 
rapidly fluctuated. The increased production 
which would ordinarily result from the stim- 
ulus of high prices was largely neutralized by 
elements of doubt and uncertainty which were 
artificially created. At the head of the list 
was the power of the Government to fix 
prices of coal, and even under some circum- 
stances to commandeer mines. Unless these 
prices were fixed, neither the producer nor 
the consumer could tell the basis upon ‘which 
contracts would be permitted, and accord- 
ingly neither could, with safety, plan for 
those industrial expansions necessitated by 
the war. This condition of absolute uncer- 
tainty continued from June 30, when the Lane 
agreement was repudiated, until August 21, 
when the Federal Trade Commission prices 
were promulgated. During that interval busi- 
ness men proceeded at their peril. Restric- 
tion production, and especially wpon expan- 
sion, was the inevitable result. The period 
just referred to covered, in part, those months 
of the year best adapted for the production 
and especially for the distribution of coal. 
Threatened as we were by a shortage of trans- 
portation, it was vitally necessary to carry 


them through the winter months, when in- 
creased iburdens, coupled with storms and 
transportation difficulties, would restrict the 
movement of fuel. Instead of fixing a maxi- 
mum price high enough to permit production, 
and, at the same time, to insure the public 
against extortion, months of valuable time 
were allowed to slip by. During this period 
the public was advised not to lay in a supply 
of coal. On May 15, 1917, the Federal Trade 
Commission desired 

to hear from persons who knew of instances of ex- 
tortionate prices being asked for coal, or where 
dealers were making false announcements of “coal 
shortage” in order to raise prices and frighten people 
into submitting to extortion and unwarranted advances. 
The Commission wants names, dates, and facts, and 
will vigorously take up and investigate and give wide 
publicity to those that it finds indulging in these prac- 
tices. There is absolutely no call for any “panic” or 
panic prices, and the Trade Commission is frowning 
upon either operators, wholesalers, or retailers who 
do anything towards creating an abnormal condition, 
or who is asking abnormal prices. 

We want the consumers to cooperate with us in 
finding out the dealers who are attempting extortion, 
and we will see that investigation is made and pub- 
licity given. There is plenty of coal for everybody, 
and the idea of a panic is foolish, and there will be 
plenty of cars to move the coal in, also. Buyers 
should keep their heads and refuse to buy at any 
such prices as are being asked in many instances. 


In this connection it is interesting to notice 
that coal dealers who anticipated a real short- 
age and who stated the fact substantially as 
they afterward developed, that a coal shortage 
was likely to result, were severely criticized 
by members of the Federal Trade Commission 
if, indeed, they were not blacklisted. On 
August 21, the Federal Trade Commission 
fixed the prices of coal. On September 15, 
Dr. Garfield, in a public statement, advised 
the people if coal prices were unduly high 
to buy no more than sufficient fuel for actual 
present need, adding, that “the Government 
will see to it that unfair prices are reduced, 
and that every consumer receives this just 
share of the supply.” 


On October 5, the Fuel Administration 
issued another bulletin denying reports 
coal shortage, either present or prospective. 
Those parts of the country which were already 
alarmed, were assured that while coal was 
being sent to the northwest in great quanti- 
ties, they would receive their full share later. 

INTERFERENCE WITH THE COURSE OF TRADE 

We have heretofore called attention to the 
following causes ‘tending to interfere with coal 
production, consumption, prices, viz: 

(a) The fixation of prices by the Lane Com- 
mittee and the subsequent repudiation of the 
authority of that Committee. 

(b) Elapse of nearly sixty days between 
the repudiation of the prices of the Lane 
Committee and the promulgation of new 
prices by the Federal Trade Commission. 


(c) The constant assurances given to the 
public of an abundant supply of coal, to- 
gether with advice not to purchase at present 
prices. 
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lt remains to trace certain other acts of 
interference. Prominent among these is the 

policy of issuing priority orders. 

The record gives plainly the evidence of 
the utter failure of priority orders. It seems 
pretty conclusively proven that priorities and 
preferences introduce confusion and resulted 
in tieing up thousands of freight cars and 
creating embargoes in many of the great ter- 
minal yards of the country. This evidence 
has already been quoted. It seems to be 
borne out by the fact that the first priority 
order was issued on August 20. At that time 
the car shortage was only a little over 30,000. 
Within sixty days it amounted to over 90,000, 
and before 120 days had elapsed, had reached 
the stupendous figure of 140,000. 


BUNKERING AND FOREIGN COAL 


The moment.the United States entered the 
war, the paramount importance of tonnage 
was recognized. The man on the street un- 
derstood that tonnage was pitifully short and, 
therefore, its constant use the more impera- 
tive. Under such circumstances no ship should 
have been kept at the dock a single moment 
for want of coal. The bunkering of coal was 
even more important than new ships, for 
without such coal the ships we possessed could 
not move. Prior to any governmental inter- 
ference there was a commercial machinery 
which had been created through many years 
of experienee, and which devoted its entire 
energies to the bunkering of ships. Many of 
the concerns engaged in the bunkering busi- 
ness had been in existence a great number of 
years and had in their employ practical ex- 
perts not theorists or dreamers. These men 
knew where the coal was, how to secure it, 
and where it would be needed. The Govern- 
ment by various orders, put this machinery 
out of commission, or completely subordinated 
it to the Fuel Administration, so that it can 
be fairly said the Fuel Administration was 
substituted far business machinery theretofore 
existing. Senator Reed closes the remark- 
able statement from which the above ex 
cerpts are taken, with the following con- 
clusion: 


“I submit that no gmeat business can pros- 
per unless the conditéems under which it is 
to be conducted are reasonably stable.” 
Amidst the chaos now existing in the coal 
business, from the mine to the retzi! yard, 
one fact indisputably appears, viz., that un- 
certainty must at once give place to stability, 
or we will in the near future be confronted 
by a coal shortage of the most disastrous 
character. What coal producer can be ex- 
pected to expend large sums of money to 
increase the output of his mine, when he is 
informed in advance that the prices he will 
in the future be allowed to charge, are subject 
to change at any moment by individuzls 
over whom he has no possible contol and who 
may be either informed or uninformed on 
coal costs or conditions? What coal pro. 
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ducer can safely make contracts when he is 
informed that his contract is at any moment 
liable to be annulled? Such a contract ceases 
to have any real force. This cannot be relied 
upon as a basis for any kind of calculation or 
business enterprise. 

It seems equally plain that the consumers 
of coal must be told with reasonable certainty 
what coal prices and what coal contracts 
they can rely upon. A denial of this places 
them in a position of uncertainty, so that 
they do not know what contracts they dare 
make, what plans for the future they can 
safely lay down. Whatever diversion of 
opinion there may be on other quesiions, it 
seems to me in view of the fact that practi- 
cally all coal contracts will terminate on the 
1st of April, there should be an immediate 
announcement of prices which will be per- 
mitted and of contracts which will be allowed, 
and thai a fixed period of time should be 
stated within which the business world may 
safely calculate and contract 

It is plain in tha: the prices allowed to be 
charged must be reasonably renumerative. 
If this is denied, the maximum production 
cannot be expected. It also seems too clear 
for dispute that restrictions upon business 
ouzht to be reduced to a minimum; that ex- 
perimentation and guess work concerning a 
great fundamental business upon which all 
other business to a large extent depends, 
ought to cease. Obviously, this great funda- 
mental business ought not to be wrested 
from experienced hands and taken over by 
those who, however good their intentions, 
are utterly lacking in that knowledge essential 
to its successful conduct. 


A. W. CALLOWAY NEW DIRECTOR 
OF BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTION 


A. W. Calloway has been made Director of 
situminous Coal Distribution. Mr. Calloway 
is president of the Davis Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, and of the Terminal Rail- 
road and Coal Company, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Calloway was selected because of his 
familiarity with the necessary movement of 
coal into the eastern producing districts. 

In connection with Mr. Calloway’s appoint- 
ment, J. D. A. Morrow, recently appointed 
Manager of Distribution, stated that this is 
a part of the plan of placing the distribution 
of coal in the hands of practical coal men as 
far as feasible. In the distribution of bitu- 
minous coal, Mr. Calloway will have com- 
petent coal salesmen and shippers in charge 
of the various subdivisions of his work. In 
each of the producing regions he will have 
at his command a District Representative of 
the United States Fuel Administration who 
is a coal man familiar with conditions in his 
particular territory. Nearly all of these rep- 
resentatives have already been appo‘nted, and 
most of them are now at work. 
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NEED FOR RESEARCH 
INCREASED BY WAR 


Pressing Me:allurgical Problems Stand Be- 
tween Consumer and Many Domestic 
Mineral Resources 


A plan whereby the immediate crying need 
for ships, ships and more sh.ps to take food 
and supphes to our men in France can in a 
degree be met without waiting upon the con- 
struction of new ships, was outlined today 
by Secretary of the Interior Lane. With a 
ton of shipping more valuable than perhaps 
can be calculated in the present emergency, 
Secretary Lane proposes that American mines 
be developed to their fullest capacity at once, 
especially in the production of those minerals 
essential to war making, and that the ships 
that thhave been bringing to these shores 
2,000,000 tons of these minerals be released at 
once for taking food and supplies to France. 

American mines, in the opinion of Secre- 
tary Lane, can supply all these essential war 
minerals if they are given the proper op- 
poraunity and assistance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“At the present time,” said Secretary Lane, 
“every ship that can be spared is badly need- 
ed to extend our military operations in France. 
The minerals, which we can supply and 
which are imported, come from many distant 
sources, involving long voyages and delays 
in loading. These minerals represent an im- 
port of about 2,000,000 long tons per year, 
three-fourths of which can be eliminated in 
case of extreme necessity. Every additional 
day spent in the swbmarine zone is not only 
dangerous but unnecessary. In addition to 
the sacrifice of ships, the importation of 
bulky minerals congests our ports and ex- 
hausts our credit in the purchase of supplies 
abroad. 

“The importation of these minerals in- 
volves not only the diversion of ship tonnage 
from military service, but also requires that 
this country furnish fuel, equipment and 
supplies to the foreign mines producing these 
minerals and also the transportation to these 
countries of other products which they de- 
mand in return for their minerals.” - 

‘What particular minerals are these?” the 
Secretary was asked. 

“The minerals to which I refer are the 
most important minerals for the manu- 
facture of munitions. In fact, their import- 
ance is far greater than either their tonnage 
or value would indicate. The two fundamen- 
tal materials in the production of all modern 
high-power explosives are nitrate, chiefly as 
nitric acid, and concentrated sulphuric acid 
made from pyrite or sulphur. Manganese 
is the most essential alloy for high-grade 
steel for munitions and important indus- 
trial uses. Flake graphite is used for cruci- 


bles required in the production of brass and 
crucible steel. Tin is required for tin plate 


ior utensils and cans for preserving food and 
bearing metal. Mer ury is used as a fulminate 
to exploue cartridges and shells, and is 
essencial alloy for high-speed tool steel. Anti- 
high explosives. Potash is chiefly used for 
fertilizer with smaller amounts for explosives, 
soap, glass and chemicals. Tungsten is an 
essential alloy for high-speed tool steel. Anti- 
mony is required tor hardening lead and 
bullets. Chromite is used to make an alloy 
for steel going into armor-plate, armor-piercing 
projectiles, tool steel and as a refractory 
lining in open hearth steel furnaces. Magne- 
site is used as a refractory in metallurgical 
plants. Mica is indispensable as an insulating 
material in the manu.acture of electrical 
apparatus. 

“American mines can produce all of these 
minerals, providing they are given the neces- 
sary assistance o. the Federal Government. 
| have, therefore, asked Congress to make 
a spe.ial appropriation so that a large force 
of metallurgists can be set to work im- 
mediately on the necessary changes in practice 
to use lower grade manganese ores. Field 
parties of engineers and geologists must take 
samples for quick concentration tests to 
improve the quality of the domestic ma- 
terials. Many new mines must be developed 
at once and if these mines are to survive after 
war conditions and become permanent in- 
dustries, they must be able to operate etfi- 
ciently and take advantage of the most im- 
proved methods. With this object in view, 
technical investigations suggested will inform 
the new operators of the best practice in their 
operations and will undertake to secure a 
technical solution of the difficulties which 
will make their products as desirable as that 
which was formerly imported. ‘The develop- 
ment of new deposits, of better methods, 
and of substitute materials, gives assurance 
that a large part of this new development 
may be permanent and thus make us less de- 
pendent on foreign supplies for essential 
ininerals, 

“The Bureau of Mines has already com- 
pleted a survey of pyrite mines of the country 
and of the principal sulphur deposits. It 
has made a preliminary study of the con- 
centrated acid plants with a view to increas- 
ing their output. It has cooperated with the 
work leading to the establishment of nitrate 
plants. It has examined the principal man- 
ganese districts of the country and under- 
taken to analyze metallurgical practice as 
related to the use of lower grade alloys and 
ores. The principal technical work essential 
to these problems thas been laid owt, but has 
partially been brought to a standstill through 
lack of funds. 

“A group of engineers must be organized 
to encourage the development of new py- 
rite mines and to hasten new development 
as rapidly as possible and to determine the 
need for priority assistance in the shipment of 
materials and products. The concentration 
of chromite ores is an immediate and press 
ing problem, as two-thirds of our supplies 
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still come from abroad. Improved milling 
methods and a study of the use of domestic 
graphite in cru-ibles would very rapidly in- 
crease the domestic production of this ma- 
terial. Under present uncertain conditions, 
the graphite industry is threatened with 
serious curtailment rather than expansion. 
It is absolutely essential that the consumption 
of such essential products as tungsten and 
quicksilver be carefully supervised and 
checked in order to make sure that these 
materials are properly used and do not fall 
are properly used and do not fall into alien 
enemy hands. 

“The domestic producer of heretofore im- 
ported minerals in undertaking new operations 
needs information and assistance to hasten 
his production. The consumer in changing to 
new materials needs technical assistance in 
order to prevent the distribution and in- 
terruption of his products. Thus, the use of 
domestic minerals involves certain changes 
in practice and the development of new 
mines. A certain amount of technical in- 
vestigation must precede the radical changes 
involved. The sooner this investigation is 
undertaken, the quicker the ships can be re- 
leased for military purposes.” 


FUELLESS DAY ORDER REVOKED 
AFTER ENFORCEMENT ON 8 DAYS 


Vastly improved weather and transporta- 
tion conditions and a continuance of the em- 
bargoes authorized by the Director General 
of Railways were reasons given by Dr. Gar- 
field for suspending on February 14 the heat- 
les Mondays prescribed in the Fuel Ad- 
ministration regulation of January 17. The 
suspension order discontinued the operation 
of thise sections of the order relating to the 
use of fuel on Mondays from February 18 
to March 25, both inclusive. 

State Fuel Administrators retain the full 
authority to establish and enforce such re- 
strictions and regulations as mav be made 
necessary by coal conditions in their respec- 
tive communities. 

Dr. Garfield announced, February 8, that 
in view of improved weather and transporta- 
tion conditions in the south all provisions 
of regulation of January 17, 1918. were re- 
scinded. Heatless Mondays are lifted from 
North Carolina, Tennessee, South Carolina. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 


The Sandy Run Mine, of the M. S. Kem- 
merer Coal Company, it is stated has one man 
digging coal who earned $3,100 in 1917, and 
must pay an income tax on $1,000. This looks 
encouraging for the miners. Mr. Kemmerer 
is a director of The American Mining Con- 
gress. 


CHECK TO BE KEPT ON ALL 
PURCHASES OF COAL AFTER APRIL 1 


Regulations governing the retail distribution 
of coal for the coal year beginning April 1, 
1918, are under consideration by the United 
States Fuel Administration. The Fuel Ad- 
ministration, in order to avert a recurrence 
of the coal shortage conditions of the past 
winter, proposes to put into effect a definite 
plan for the proper and equitable distribution 
of coal to domestic consumers throughout the 
country. 

In so far as possible, the regulations by the 
Fuel Administration will be made flexible, in 
order to enable local Fuel Administration offi- 
cials to accommodate the general rules to 
their local conditions. 

Fuel Administration officials at work on the 
retail distribution plan are considering an 
arbitrary limit on the amount of coal that may 
be delivered to domestic consumers. It has 
been proposed to base this limitation upon the 
amount of coal delivered to domestic con- 
sumers during the coal year of 1917. In 
ascertaining the requirements of domestic con- 
sumers for the coming year the amount of 
coal the consumer has on hand would be con- 
sidered in the plan. 

It is probable that local Fuel Administration 
officials will be given the authority to require 
consumers purchasing coal to submit an at- 
tested statement setting forth the amount of 
coal a consumer has on hand, amount he has 
ordered from dealers, total amount used 
during the year 1917, and the amount neces- 
sary to meet his requirements during the coal 
year of 1918. 

It is expected that the retail distribution 
plan will be definitely decided upon early next 
week, in order that it may be made effective 
on April 1 


SNEAD BECOMES ASSISTANT TO 
FUEL ADMINISTRATOR GARFIELD 


L. A. Snead has been appointed assistant 
to United States Fuel Administrator, and wiil 
give immediate attention to the development 
and establishment of a plan covering an 
equitable distribution of coal for domesti« 
consumers and will visit various cities and 
localities in order to obtain first hand infor- 
mation as to conditions and the remedy nec- 
essary to meet the situation. 


Coal-Mining Fatalities Increase 


The demoralization forced upon the coal- 
mining industry by war-time conditions is 
said by the Bureau of Mines to be responsible 
for the highest fatality record from accidents 
in that industry in the last seven years. 

During the year 1917. there were 2695 men 
killed in coal mining, which is an increase of 
470 over the previous year, 


D. W. Brunton. who is now a member of 
the Naval Consu'ting Board, is a frequent 
visitor at Washington. 
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CURRENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Up to February 28 there had been intro- 
duced in the present session of Congress, 
14,307 bills and 385 resolutions. Of these, 
3,975 bills were introduced in the Senate to- 
gether with 132 resolutions. The bills in the 
House numbered 10,332 and the resolutions, 
253. 

The following bills introduced since our 
last report will be of interest to the mining 
fraternity: 


S. 3379 by Senator King, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to consolidate hold- 
ings by the exchange of public coal lands for 
private coal lands in certain cases, it being 
expressly provided that nothing in the bill 
shall authorize the issuance, or treatment, of 
the privileges granted as script or assignable 
rights or privileges. This proposed legislation 
is now awaiting action by the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

S. 3450 ‘by Senator Gore, serail for the 
establishment of experiment stations in en- 
gineering and in the other branches of the 
mechanic arts in connection with the land 
grant colleges in various states and terri- 
tories. 

S. 3380 by Senator King, provides that there 
shall be no withdrawal of mineral lands of 
the United States from entry and occupancy 
by the President. It provides that no re- 
serves of any character or description cover- 
ing or including within its limits lands of the 
United States containing minerals shall ‘be 
created except by act of Congress: 

S. 3714 by Mr. Simmons, provides for the 
creation of a War Finance Corporation with 
a capital stock of $500,000,000, to be suwb- 
scribed by the Government, to be under the 
management of a Board of Directors consist- 
ing of the Secretary of the Treasury and four 
other persons to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

The corporation is authorized to afford 
fiancial assistance to enterprises whose opera- 
tions are necessary or contributary to the 
prosec ution of the war in cases where ‘financ- 
ing cannot be provided through regular bank- 
ing channels and for the further purpose of 
regulating and controlling the sale and offer- 
ing for sale of securities thereafter issued. 

The corporation is authorized to subscribe 
for, acquire and own, buy, sell and deal in 
bonds and obligations of the United States 
and is authorized to issue bonds to the extent 
of $4,000,000,000 to mature. not less than one 
or more than five vears after issued. 

The bill provides for a Capital Issues Com- 
nittee, to be appointed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which shall have full 
control of all securities to be offered to the 
public and authority to grant licenses for the 
sale of any securities. 


H. R. 8761: By Mr. Kelly, authorizes the 
President to requisition and take over in 
contiguous tracts of not less than 100 acres 
each, any area, and to operate any or all coal 
oil, copper, iron and timber lands, and all 
rivers and streams from which power is or 
may be developed, with or without all or any 
part of any works, plant or equipment for de- 
veloping such lands or power existing at 
the time of taking: also, to sell at cost the 
products and power therefrom derived. The 
President is required to the greatest extent 
practical to use the business organization 
operating the things taken over and is au- 
thorized to employ in the operation thereof 
any qualified persons at such remuneration as 
he deems proper and reasonable. 

The bill further provides that organiza- 
tions of the persons employed in such under- 
takings shall not only be recognized but en- 
couraged and that such organizations shall 
have an equal voice in the management, 
operation and control of such undertakings. 

$2,500,000 is appropriated for the expense 
of the Washington office in the management 
of the commission and the sum of $250,000- 
000 is appropriated for the purposes of the 
Act, which is to constitute a revolving fund. 
The provisions of the Act shall expire two 
years after the close of the war, except as 
to such rights or obligations as shall have been 
created before the expiration of the Act. 

H. R. 8833: By Mr. Denton of Indiana, pro- 
vides for the reimbursement of persons de- 
prived of employment by reason of the order 
of the Fuel Administrator closing down es- 
tablishments for the purpose of conserving 
the coal supply of the nation. 

H. R. 10265: By Representative Frank 
Clark of Florida, authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to provide housing, local transporta- 
tion and other community facilities for war 
needs of industrial workers engaged in in- 
dustries connected with and essential to the 
national defense. 

The sum of $50,000,000 is provided for the 
carrying’ out of the provisions of the act 
which specifically points out that no work 
under the act shall be under a percentage or 
“cost plus” basis. 

H. R. 8840: By Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
provides for grants of coal lands to cities and 
incorporated towns for municipal purposes. 
It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to patent lands of the United States classified 
as coal lands within any state or ‘territory as 
a source of coal supply for the use of any city 
or town and for the use of inhabitants and 
industries thereof. 

No more than 640 acres can be patented to 
a city and 160 acres for a town. The bill has 
ibeen referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 9199 introduced by Representative 
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Kitchin and referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means is identical with S. 3714, 
providing further for the national security 
and defense, and for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, and to pro- 
vide credits for industries, etc. 

House Concurrent Resolution 30, introduced 
by Mr. Hilliard, urges the Director General of 
Transportation and the Fuel Administrator 
to give the earliest possible attention to the 
question of constructing a tunnel through 
the main range of the Rocky Mountains under 
or near James Peak in Colorado, which will 
give adequate tranportation for the great 
deposits of coal of northwestern parts of the 
state. 

The bill declares that these coal deposits 
in Routt and Moffat counties are regarded as 
the greatest in the world, it being declared 
that anthracite exists there in greater quanti- 
ties than in the whole of Pennsylvania. 

The Moffat Railroad extending from the 
City of Denver through Routt County, now 
reaches this field, but the grade imposed in 
crossing the main range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains which makes transportation difficult 
at any time and during the winter period 
impossible of accomplishment. 

With the completion of the tunnel sug- 
gested, it is pointed out that this immense 
coal supply would become accessible to Den- 
ver and over the lines of railroads going into 
that city be carried to many parts of the 
country now fuel impoverished. 

H. J. Resolution 232 by Mr. Robbins of 
Pennsylvania, suspends penalty in govern- 
ment contracts where compliance was pre- 
vented by Fuel Administrator suspending 
operations of plants. It has been referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. 


RAILROAD FUEL QUESTIONS 
DISCUSSED AT CONFERENCE 


A general conference on questions arising 
in connection with the supply of fuel coal 
to railroads was called recently by the United 
States Fuel Administration. Representatives 
of coal mine operators, eastern railroads, the 
office of the Director General of Railroads and 
the Fuel Administration attended. 

The Director General of Railroads and 
the Fuel Administration have undertaken to 
insure the cooperation of all concerned in 
settling various questions which have arisen 
regarding the supply of coal to the railroads, 
which are the largest users of coal in the 
country. 

The conference selected W. K. Fields, Presi- 
dent of the National Coal Association as 
Chairman and had a general discussion of 
recommendations to the Director General of 
Railroads and the Fuel Administration de- 
signed to secure the following results: 

1. To provide a definite and dependable 
supply of good fuel for the railroads. 
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2. To avoid excessive use of transportation 
in obtaining railroad fuel. 

3. To retain for other uses some coals of 
special quality which are now being used 
as railroad fuel coal. 

4. Toso distribute railroad fuel in connection 
with all other distribution as to obtain as 
nearly equal running time for all mines. 

The matter of the distribution of coal cars 
to the mines was the subject of extended dis- 
cussion, some of the operators contending 
that there should be no preferential allotment 
of cars, but that all the mines should share 
equally. 

A committee was named consisting of one 
member from each of the railroads repre- 
sented in the conference and one member 
representing each of the coal districts pres- 
ent, which should consider the questions they 
had been called to discuss and report its 
recommendations to the conference. 

The railroads appointed the following com- 
mitteemen: Delaware & Hudson, J. White 
Spray; New York Central, S. B. Wright; Erie, 
W. R. Collins; New York, Ontario & Western, 
Chas. A. Draper; Norfolk & Western. Geo. 
Dunglingson, Jr.; Lehigh Valley, F. L. Blend- 
inger; Bangor & Aroostock and Boston & 
Maine, Frank C. Wright; Pennsylvania and 
Long Island, C. M. Sheaffer; Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, C. C. Hubbell; Cana- 
dian Northern, H. T. Rawlings; Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, J. F. Hinterleiter; Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, D. T. Jellison; Baltimore & 
Ohio, W. L. Robinson; New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, Geo. G. Yeomans; Philadelphia 
& Reading, E. B. Crosley. 

The West Virginia coal districts named the 
following committeemen: Fairmont, C. H. 
Jenkins; Clarksburg, V. E. Goeke; Coal & 
Coke, R. B. Isner; Preston County, E. H. Gil- 
bert; Scott’s Run, S. D. Brady; Maryland, 
F. W. Wilchire; Irwin and Guyan, S. P. 
Hutchinson; Kanawha, W. M. Puckett; K. 
& M., Robt. Buka; Smokeless, T. F. Farrell; 
Thacker, Keyser Hood. 

Pennsylvania coal districts named the fol- 
lowing: Mr. Field, Chairman ex-officio; 
Conemaught, T. L. Eyre; N. Y. Central, Mr. 
T. H. Watkins; Cambria, C. H. Jacobs; Rey- 
noldsville, J. W. Trounce; Tyrone and Clear- 
field, Chas. A. Owens; Somerset, Edw. B. 
Chase; Broad Top, C. J. Langdon; Greensburg 
and Latrobe, W. G. Ireland; Irwin, S. B. 
Hutchinson; Somerset (B. & O.), T. W. 
Guthrie; Pittsburgh, J. P. Walsh. 

The committee adjourned to meet again 
March 8. 


Coal Lands Restored 


Secretary of the Interior Lane announces 
the approval by the President of the restora- 
tion of nearly 160,000 acres of withdrawn 
coal land in northeastern Montana, south of 
the Missouri River adjacent to the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. R. D. George, of Boulder, Colo., is in 
Washington, where he appeared before the 
House Committee hearings in regard to the 
oil shale industry of his State. Dr. George 
has for years been state geologist for Colo- 
rado, and his statement concerning the pro- 
cess of producing oil for shales commanded 
the attention of Washington authorities. 


G. W. Lambourne, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Mrs. Lambourne, were in the east during 
February spending several days at Washing- 
ton and New York City. 


Many prominent western mining men are 
in Washington at the present time in regard 
to the leasing bill upon which hearings are 
being held, among whom are: J. H. Fry, 
S. G. MeMullin, A. L. Pierce, R. D. George, 
Mr. Potter, and Mr. Webb. 


A. G. Mackenzie, secretary of the Utah 
Chapter of the American Mining Congress, 
who has been spending several weeks at the 
Washington headquarters of the organization, 
in regard to work on the Excess Profits Tax 
and matters of importance to western mining, 
has returned to Salt Lake City for a few 
weeks. He will be in the east again shortly. 


Victor Brandt, of Tonepah, Nev., has been 
spending considerable time at Washington 
Mr. Brandt is an au- 
thority upon potash, and is greatly interested 
in the silver question. He has recently become 
a member of the American Mining Congress, 
and will give his assistance in carrying on its 
work. 


George M. Taylor, president of the Colorado 
Metal Mining Association, is in Washington. 


Arthur Hovey Storrs, 15 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y., is secretary of the War Com- 
mittee of Technical Societies, of which com- 
mittee D. W. Brunton is chairman. 


A. Scott Thompson, of Miami, who spent 
several weeks in Washington in the interest of 


the Miami mining district, has returned to his 
home. 


Dr. Henry Mace Payne, who is in charge 
of the operation of the Bertha Coal Company 
and affiliated companies at Pittsburgh, was in 
Washington during the month, calling at the 
offices of the Mining Congress. 


J. F. Callbreath, secretary of the American 
Mining Congress, attended the meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers in 
New York in February. 


William M. Conrad, assistant secretary of 
the Ameri‘an Mining Congress, in charge of 
scuthern territory, has been spending a 
iew weeks in Washington looking after 
special problems affecting the mining indus- 
try of that section. 


J. T. Burns, western secretary of the 
American Mining Congress, attended the meet- 
ing of the Northwest Mining Convention at 
Spokane, stopping en route at Butte, Wallace, 
and Casper, Wyo. 


Albert Burch, of California, was a caller at 
the offices of the American Mining Congress 
recently, en route to Cuba, where he has 
gone as a representative of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
capacity of Cuba, West Indies, and Central 
America ‘to supply manganese ore. Mr. Burch 
has joined the Bureau's volunteer staff. 


T. A. O’Donnell, of Los Angeles, has been 
chosen by Mark L. Requa, head of the oil 
division of the U. S. Fuel Administration, to 
take charge of the oil production problem. 
Mr. O’Donnell is well known to the oil indus- 
try. He is a member of the American Min- 
ing Congress. 


Walter Douglas, president of the American 
Mining Congress, has been spending consider- 
able time in Arizona and the West where the 
properties of the company are, but is again 
at his New York office. 


The Central West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association recently issued a statement show- 
ing that 129 out of 148 mines were shut down 
owing to the lack of railroad cars. This threw 
out of work 9,840 men, who could have pro- 
duced 56,705 tons of coal during the day. 
The American Congress has been working 
steadily trying to increase the car supply for 
this district, and recent results are more satis- 
fory than for some time. 


The Montevallo Mining Company, Mr. Lov- 
ell, president, have announced that they will 
secure an increased allotment of. convicts 
under a new contract they have made with 
the State, and will materially increase their 
output. The Montevallo Company is the 
largest producer of domestic coal in Alabama. 


George H. Crosby, a director of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, is in California. 


Sidney J. Jennings was elected president of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
at their recent meeting in New York. Dr. 
Henry F. Drinker and Robert M. Raymond 
were elected vice-presidents; Hennen Jennings, 
Samuel A. Tavlor, F. G. Cottrell, Arthur 
Thacher, and George C. Stone, directors. 


Some interesting industrial facts about Ari- 
zona have recently been issued by The 
Manuiacturer. 

Arizona is erecting a $175,000 school of 
mines, $100,000 of which was donated by the 
mining companies. 

Wages paid in mines and smelters estimated 
for 1917, $71,000,000; men employed, 50,000. 

Valuation of producing mines of Arizona, 
as compiled by the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, is $329,000,000. 

Cohise County has a population of about 
50,000, and per capita wealth of about $2,000 
eacn. 

Of Arizona’s total wages of $71,000,000, the 
copper mining industry pays $62,400,000, em- 
ploying 40,000 men of the total of 50,000 em- 
ployed in the State. 


James S. Douglas is talked of for Governor 
of Arizona at the next election. Mr. Douglas 
is now in France, where he went early in the 
war, serving for $1 per year and maintaining 
his own staff in charge of the stores and ware- 
houses of the Red Cross. Some of the best 
men in Arizona are serving with him at his 
request, and consider it a great honor. He 
is the principal owner of the United Verde 
Extension Mining Company, and is an en- 
thusiastic member of the American Mining 
Congress. He is a son of Dr. James S. Doug- 
las, and a brother of Walter Douglas, the 
president of the American Mining Congress. 


H. Foster Bain is returning from China to 
accept the assistant directorship of the U. S. 
Bureau of. Mines, under Dr. Van H. Manning. 


Southern Coke Prices Increased 


An order affecting coke prices of the opera- 
tors in certain coke districts of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, West Virginia and Oklahoma was 
issued last month. The order is in further 
regulation of the sale and distribution of bee 
hive coke. 

The maximum price, f. o. b. cars at ovens, 
for any grade of coke made in Walker County, 
Georgia, by the Durham Coal & Coke Com- 
pany shall be $8.75 per ton. 

Prices in the Black Creek, Brookwood and 
Blue Creek districts in Alabama may be 
$8.00 per ton except that the coke made by 
the Empire Coal Company at Empire, Ala., 
may be charged at a maximum of $8.25. 

Maximum prices for the Big Seam district 
in Alabama are fixed at $6.75 except that 
the New Castle Coal Company is permitted 
to charge $7.50 for coke made at its ovens 
from coal mined in the same district. 

The highest price that may be charged 
by the United States Cast Iron & Foundry 
Company, at Bessemer, Ala., is $8.50 per 
ton. 

A maximum price of $8.00 per ton was 
placed upon. coke produced in the New River 
district of West Virginia which is officially 
described in the order of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration as that territory on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad running from Thurmond, W. 
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Va., north as far as Elmo, and on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Kanawha, Glen Jean & 
Eastern Railroads running from Thurmond 
as far southwest as McDonald. “a 

Oklahoma coke prices were fixed as fol- 
lows: 

The maximum price at the ovens of the 
McCurtain Coke Company at McCurtain, 
Okla., shall be $10.75 for smelting coke and 
$11.75 for selected 72 hour foundry coke. 
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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron construc- 
tion of the Edison Battery 
gives great durability to the 
Edison Mine Lamp. It stands 
up in service. 
unfailing light. Successful use 
has made the Edison the Stan- 
dard Electric Mine Lamp of 
America. Over 110,000 in use. 


It gives ample, 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N. 


The only bat. 
tery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


mn 
Battery 
Motors 


There’s a big advantage 
in using the steel-and-iron 
Edison Battery. Then you 
can depend on your battery 
motors for steady, reliable ser- 
vice, day in and day out. You 
can depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be assured 
of greatest production low- 


est cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, ORANGE, N. J. 


New York Boston 
San Francisco Seattle 


Pittsburgh 


Distributors in 


Washington 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Detroit 
New Orleans 
Kansas City 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works. Irvington, N. J. 
Western Chemical Co., Colo. 


AGITATORS 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co.» 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inec., 47 
Street, New York City. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electrie 
Switches ) 


Fulton 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


BALANCES 


Ainsworth & Sons 
‘olo. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission ) 


Wm., Denver, 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicage, LiL. 

H. Channon Co.. Chicago. HL. 

Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue. Columbus, Ohio 

Manhattan Rubber Co., 
N (Rubber Belting 
dor.””) 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 

jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
BITS AND BIT STEEL 

618 W. 


Passaic, 
“Con- 


Electrical Material Co.. 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


INDEX 
BITS (Machine-Steel) 


Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


BIT SHARPENERS 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 
field, Hl. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The F. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


i. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


BLOWERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


iNe 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. (feed pump) 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BRATTICE CLOTH 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 

— Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Bartlett & Snow Mfg. Co., C. O., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

a. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


a. 
BRIQUETTING MACH. 
General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 


Street, New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Ohio 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ghio 

CABLES 
Guides ) 


imeem Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


CABLEWAYS 
Electrical Material Co., Chicago, IL. 


(Connectors and 


Jeffrey Co.. Columbus, Ohio 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co.. Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes &  Bros., Robt., 
Danville. TL. 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co... Columbus. Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 

boro, Tl. 

Hoe -kensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CHAINS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Ine., 


a. 
CHEMISTS 
Hunt, Robt.. & Co., Insurance 


Exchange, Chicago, Il 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 
Street, New York City 

Richards. W. J., Denver, Colo. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CHLORINATION 


Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
one Railway Equipment 
nnati, Ohio 
Elect ral Material Co., 


Fulton 


Co., 


Chicago, 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
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HERE is no field of action in which efficient 


and dependable motor hauling plays a more 
important part than in the mining industries. 


That is why the F-W-D Truck with its power 
on ali four wheels, with its ability to go 
where no other tvpe of truck can go, to stand 
up under abnormal requirements, over all 
conditions of road, has established such 
unqualified recognition in mining centers. 


The F-W-D catalog explains the correct 
and exclusive application of the four-wheel- 
drive principle as applied in F-W-D Trucks. 
Write for it. 


FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY 


Dept. Z, CLINTONVILLE, WIS. 
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COAL COMPANIES 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
rne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Worthington & | 
— , 115 Broadway, New Y: 

ity 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

oe Engineering Co., Carbondale, 

Seley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Chio 


COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co:, Columbus, Ohio 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 
Nicholson, Ww. H., & Co., Wilkes- 


arre, 


Ohio eg Mansfield, Ohio 

COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
ome Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ey Seale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Chio 

Worthington Pump & Machine 
—e 115 Broadway, New Yor 
lity. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONDENSERS 
Allis -Chalmers}] Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


CONTROLLERS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
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CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CHAIN 


CONVEYORS, COAL 
iw Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


- Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Chio 
CONVEYORS, SCREW 


sere Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Ohio 


COPPER LEECHING 


Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CORE DRILLING 


Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R., 
St. Louis, Mo. (core drill contrac- 
tors) 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPONS 
Allison Coup Co., Indi polis, 
Ind. 
COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
e, Pa. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
, Connellsville, Pa. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

_ Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machine 
> rp., 115 Broadway, New York 

ity. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


ag re Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRANES 


Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio | 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


CYANIDING 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AND DERRICK 
FITTING 


a Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

Ameling, H. R., Prospecting Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Fourth 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ae Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mfg. Suppl 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMPS, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 
Street, Columbus, ohn 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply = ee 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMPS (Rotary) 
Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, Il. 
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The Jackson Electric Drill 


For Drilling Hanger Holes 


Thoroughly Dependable and Profitable. 
Drill turns 200 revolutions per minute. 
Hammer strikes 3,600 blows per minute. 
The most dependable one man electric rock drill on the market— 
with minimum labor and transportation costs. An average of 15 


holes per hour is made by users of this drill. 
For further information and details address — 


Union Electric Company 


Electrical Headquarters PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 


Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 


We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING, E. M. President, 
Member American Electrochemical Society Dooly Block 


Member American Mining Congress. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street. Columbus. Ohio 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Coe Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Tl. 

Electric Railway Equipment 
Cincinnati, Ghio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electrical Material Co.,. 618 W. 

Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IU. 
= Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora. Ill. 


ELIMINATORS 
Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 

ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, 
cinnati, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
i 115 Broadway, New York, 


Cin- 


ENGINES (HOISTING 
HAULING) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Connellsville. 

Je ry Mfg. Co., N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohbio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


AND 
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Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Pump & Machinery 
115 New York, 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


ENGINEERS 


Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R., 
St. Louis, Mo 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, Robt.. & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear. E. J.. & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, O 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Pauitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE 
AND DRY POWDER 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ORE 
jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


FILTERS 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 


GEARS 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I. 


jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

General E Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


GREASES 


Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio 


GUIDES 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HAULING ROPES 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Connellsville Mfg. & a Supply 
. Connellsville, 
Allis<Cha Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee. 


— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jefizey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Chio 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
euse, N. Y. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

‘a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

HOISTS, STEAM 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P; 


a. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 
Holmes, "Robt., & Bros., Ine., 


Danville, IIL. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connesville, Pa, 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
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We Can Save You Money— 


100% on lubricators—because we furnish all you need absolutely free. 
35% on cylinder oil—because Ohio Cylinder Grease lasts 3 to 5 times as long. 


50% on packing—because Ohio Cylinder Grease more than doubles its life. 


This grease also Increases Power—Decreases Repairs and keeps exhaust free from oil. 
It will give you better and more economical lubrication than any oil made. 

Hundreds of plants are using it—Why not you? Testing outfit is furnished free—just drop 
us a line and say you would like to Try Ohio Cylinder Grease. 


THE OHIO GREASE CO., Box 1015, Loudonville, O. 


The Accumulated 
Skill and Experience 
of 25 Years 


In selecting and seasoning Redwood 
and Douglas Fir and in manufacturing 


WOOD TANKS 


and Centinuous Stave 
and Machine-Banded 


WOOD PIPE 
goes into both Pacific Tanks and Pipes 


The result—added value to you. 
May we not go into full details? 
Write 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
Factories: San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Offices: 304 Market Street, San Francisco 
903 Trust and Savings Building, Cor. 6th 
and Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH 
President Vice-President 
JOHN FUHRER 
Secretary-Treasus er 


EGYPTIAN 
TIMBER Co. 


414 Rialto Building 
St. Leuis, Mo. 


Everything in the Way of, 
TIMBER FOR MINES 


“PIGS IS PIGS” 


FRICTION AND RUBBER TAPES 


You must Choose Your Brand 


COLUMBIA FRICTION TAPE AND VELVA PARA RUBBER TAPE 


BUT WHEN IT 
COMES TO 


18 Years Ago We Created 


Since then we have sold Millions of Pounds of these Tapes, and 
we are still selling them 


THERE’S A REASON—FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF 


By sending us your next order. Price and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


Formerly The 


w.R carton co. Chicago, Illinois 
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HOSE, AIR 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
rich Co., The B. F., Akrou, 
Ohio 
HOSE (Rubber) 


Quaker City Rubber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

INSTRUMENTS, 
ING. 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


SURVEY- 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS, SECTION 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATORS (Porcelain) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chic- 
ago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


JIGS 
G. H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


KITS (Roadmen’s) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LAMPS, ACET YLENE 

Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Leetonia Tool Co., (Carbide), Lee- 
tonia, Ohio 


LAMPS, SAFETY 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
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LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Til. 


LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
LOADING BOOMS 


= Mfg. & Mine Supply H. 


Connellsville, Pa. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Su: 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. vely 


LOCOMOTIVES, 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, io 

Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Denver Quartz M Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Worthington Pump & Ney. 
Corp., 115 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 
Hock ith Wheel & Mine Car 


Electric Co., tady 


Y 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Mfg. Co., 9 N. Fou 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


ae Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Laine, Til. 
— Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 


Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Co., The, Cinein- 
nati, 


MILLS, STAMP 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee. Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machine 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor 
City. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ghio 

MINING DRILL STEEL (Hol- 
low and solid) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 

MINING MACHINES, 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Halsted Street, Chic- 
ago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chic- 
ago, Ill. 


Co., Penn Station, Pa. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. ey 
acomber 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
& Whyte Rope Co., 

Kenosha, Wis. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Tl 


MINE TIMBER 
Egyptian Timber Co., St. Louis, 


o. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
, Penn Statio 


Phillips Mine & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


a Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 


MINE SUPPLIES 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


MINING EQUIPMENT 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Leetonia Too! Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

MINING MACHINE _ ROPE 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Four Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 
Wis. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 
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Perforated Mine 
Screens 


We bring you 15 years experience 
in the manufacture of Screens for all 
mining purposes, in Steel, Copper, 
Acid-Resising Manganese Bronze, 
Zinc, etc. Also Perforated Elevator 
Buckets, Simplex Rivetless Chain and 
Improved Coal Preparing Machinery. 

Our Screens are reputed fer Dur- 
ability and Accuracy to Mesh. Write 
today for Descriptive Catalog. 


CROSS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY - 
SHOPS AND FOUNDRY 
Carbondale Pennsylvania 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 
For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


JIGS 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


s 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 2144” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


G. H. ELMORE 


Engineer 
Philadelphia 
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Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 
Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 


Denver, lo. 
Worthington Pump & Machine: 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & Machine 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PERFORATED METALS 

ew Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

PIPE (Waod) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PRECIPITATING DEVICES 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

PROSPECTING DRILLS 

Longyear Company, E. J., Min- 

neapolis, Minn. 

PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York 
ty 


PUMPS, MILL 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
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Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Worthington Pump & Machine 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Worthington Pump & Machine 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York 
Sty. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Plunger) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P: 


a. 
PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsvflle, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

— 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


PUMPS, STEAM 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ae 115 Broadway, New York, 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Til. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ed 115 Broadway, New York, 


RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 


ville, Ohio 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 
Coe Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


RESPIRATORS 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


ROCK CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., ° 
oO gton Ma 
as 115 Broadway, New York, 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York ~ 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons., John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi-: 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Rubber Co., Passaic, 


ode 
Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadel- 


fa. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New Yor 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 

SCALES 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 


1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Ill. 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Til. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
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E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDREss: 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 
2 LEDOUX & COMPANY 
Phelps Dodge Corporation Inc. ; 
99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 
NEW YORK Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 
C 0 P D E R. Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 
Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
ecard makers’ sheets. 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON EW 
W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent Bx 
a ngelhard 
Tel. Cortland 1981” NEW YORK Hudson Teriminal Building Church Stret 
Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher AINSWORTH 
ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 
E ineers ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 
ng Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 
of Teste and Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog 
2200 Insurance Exchange, of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 


Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 


a 
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SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 
teph Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
se” 115 Broadway, New York, 


Ad 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 


arre, 
SHAKER PLATES 

Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
a Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SHOVELS 
Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 


SMELTERS 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SPELTER 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru. Hl. 


SPLICE, CABLE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


SPLICE,, INSULATOR 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
hio 

SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEEL (Mining) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 

STEEL (Rock Drill) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

STORAGE BATTERIES 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


STORES: (company coupons) 
Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES (Points, Latches 
and Throws) 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
CGhio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, ete.) 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
bo Ill 


ro, Ill. 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TELEPHONE, MINE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


TIMBER (Mine) 
ae Timber Co., St. Louis, 


o. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


ro, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC, 


West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va 


TRAMWAYS, AERIAL 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 


arre, Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ghio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ghio 


TRUCKS 
Four Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 


(Hangers and 


TUBES 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

VALVES 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ghio 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Co., Ham- 
mond, 

Koering Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., inc. +, New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


WEIGHTS 
Ainsworth, Wm. &. Son, Denver, 
Colo 


WIRE & CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 

Hazard Mfe. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling’s Sons, The John A, Co., 
Phila., Pa. 


ZINC BOXES 
Koering Cyaniding 
Detroit, Mich. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 
llinois Zinc Co., Peru, Ill. 


Process Co., 
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There’s an ALDRICH PUMP 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
For Almost Every 
Pumping Requirement 


Send Your Specifications 
to 


The Aldrich PumpCo. 
Allentown, Pa., U.S.A. 


0-B BULLDOG 


O-B Trolley Clamps 


For Dependable Service 


In spite of the most severe 
conditions O-B Clamps ite 
onto the trolley wire. 


There are different designs— 
all of the same high quality. 


See Catalog No. 16 


THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY 
Mansfield Ohio 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite ‘Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M”’ upon request 


lines, use 


**Sure Grip” Clamp 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


k------- 


Combination Mine Hanger 
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THIS IS 
“GET-TOGETHER” 
TIME 


If you are in the mining industry The American Mining Congress 
needs you.and you need it. 


Because 


It represents the one serious effort to bring all branches of the 
mining industry into one organization. 

It has but one fundamental purpose—and that is to voice and to 
contend for whatever is of vital interest to the life of the mining industry. 

You can’t fight abuses alone. 

You can’t improve an industry alone. 

You can’t secure much-needed legislation alone. 

You will find an application blank on page 37. 

Fill in and mail it to-day to The American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


We 
| 
ate 
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IN STOCK Wilmot En¢ineering 


NEW AND REBUILT Company 
MOTORS, GENERATORS 
ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


POWER PLANT MACHINERY 
MACHINE TOOLS 
COMPLETE PLANTS OUR SPECIALTY Improved Breaker Machinery 


for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 


THE RANDLE MACHINERY CO. and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


1830 Powers St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being_ reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. Offices 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Hand-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 lb. rails 
200 tons new first quality 56 lb. rails 
150 tons new first quality 50 lb. rails 
Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the Also a — line of new frogs, switches, 
mine. Write for our catalog; — oe oe 

it will interest you. 


Granville Supply Co. 
The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A. 915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Laubenstein Convert your fine silt or slack 


Manufacturing Company into Briquettes by our 
Manufacturers of DUTCH PROCESS 
PERFORATED It’s a simple and efficient method 
METAL PLATES Write for Bulletins, Series A 


THE, GENERAL} BRIQUETTING CO. 
ASHLAND PENNA. 25 Broad Street New York 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $ membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mrn1nc ConGRESs JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active “ ( 15.00 10.00) 25.00 
Life we - - - - - - - 100.00 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTHRACITE COAL 
*“*The Best Since 1820’’ 


SALES OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Springfield, Syracuse, Buffalo 


Thorne, Neale & Company 
601-610 Stephen dinette Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Colliertes — 

Fort, L. V.; Mount AND arcdes 
Lookout, L. V. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


L. & W.; Lackawanna 

D., L. & W. ie Erie. BITUMINOUS 

Schuylkill Collieries — Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, “B” Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, ‘‘E” Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—14-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: ‘“‘THORNEALE” 


MINERS OF a 
SOF 
Parent 
= 
= 
‘ 
= 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1917 


OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
Water Douctas, President 
Harry L. Day, First Vice-President 
M. S. KEMMERER, Second Vice-President 
Gerorce H. Crossy, Third Vice-President 


J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary A. FRIEDMAN, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE fanny Le Davy. 


Cart ScHotz CHARLES M. MODERWELL _K Kansas City, Mo. 
ew York. 


Water Douctas JOHN BARNESON, San Francisco, Cal. 


COMMITTEES, 1917 
STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Alaska........ Millard. . CuarLes M. MopERWELL, Chicago, Chairman 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
New York City 
P, S. ‘New York 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
In Coal Mines 


Gro. R. Woop, senate: Pa., Chairman 


‘Divernon, Ill. 
it ‘a. 


H. S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., neem 


MINERAL STATISTICS 


Otto Ruut, Joplin, Mo., Chairman 
Fred’k Burbidge...................Spokane, Wash. 


E. B. Kirsy, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman FORESTRY RELATIONS 
| Colo Carney Hart ey, Denver, Colo., 


Witias 


MINE TAXATION 
In Metal Mines 
D. L. Wess, Denver, Colo., Chairman 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION Prof. L. A. Young bana, Ill. 


leston, hairman D. W. Strickland New York Cit 
Lowen, Chest Heath Steele New York City 
D. W. Brunton.... Denver, 
UE, Salt Take Gay. Utah 


UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING MINING INVESTMENTS 


Samuet A. Tay_or, Pittsburgh, Chairman A. G. MACKENzIg, Salt Lake City, — 


Kinley Wheeling, W. Va. 


ARBITRATION, MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
The Board of Di 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALASKA ARIZONA 


Col. B. Chairman Valdez, Alaska 
es A Sulzer, Alaska 
Fai Alaska 
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Ww. 
Ch 
Ws 
lo. Sec 
City, Utah 
icago, Ill. E. 
finn. Ro 
ra 
Fra 
Arkansas.......C. C. Woodson.........Huntington 
California......Charles E. Knox.......Berkeley 
Colorado.......Irving Howbert........Colorado Springs 
Idaho..........James F. McCarthy. ... Wallace 
Indiana........J. C. Kolsem...........Terre Haute 
Illinois........-F» W. DeWolf.........Urbana 
Michigan......Charles E. Lawrence... . Palatka Dr. 
Missouri.......W. B. Shackelford... ... Webb City W. 
Minnesota... .. Dwight E. Woodbridge. . Duluth S. A. A 
Montana.......James L. Bruce. .......Butte Joh 
Nebraska......Frank A. Manley.......Omaha Te W. Va. 
Nevada........C. B. Lakenan.........McGill M. Warten, 
New Mexico....T. H. O’Brien.......... Dawson G. A. Chi 
Ohio...........W. R. Woodford. ......Cleveland E 
Oregon.........Harold N. Lawrie......Portland 
Oklahoma...... Dorset Carter..........McAlester In Metal Mines Cor 
Pennsylvania... Morris Williams........ Philadelphia 
South Carolina..H® L. Scaife...........Clinton man 
Texas..........D. C. Earnest.......... Dallas Ni 
Virginia........E. A. Schubert.........Roanoke 
Wisconsin......F. O. Granberg.........Oshkosh 
Wyoming......W. D. Brennan........Cheyenne | 
West Virginia... " Fre 
Washington.... Bul 
REVIS 3. 
B. 
ALASKAN AFFA F. | 
Falcon Joslin.. } 
George C. Edv 
William Griffit Fra: 
Joh: 
| 
A. M. 
Irvi 
J.B 
A. ¢ 
Prof 
H 
Wm 
\ 
E. 
R, 
B. B. Gottsberger.................Mimi, Aris. 


ARKANSAS 


. C. Woodson, Chairman.......... Hunti , Ark. 
% Little Rock, Ark. 

CALIFORNIA 
E. Knox, Berkeley, Cal. 
w. Madd les, 
COLORADO 
E. A. Colburn, Chairman.......... Denver, Colo. 
Robert M. Henderson.............. Breckenridge, Colo. 
IDAHO 
Jerom F. McCarthy, Chairman...... Idaho 
avenal Macbeth. Mackey, Idaho 
KANSAS 
os. Fletcher, Chairman............ Frontenac, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Kans. 
NEBRASKA 
Frank A. Manley, Chairman........ Omaha, Nebr. 


ALABAMA 
Dr. Eugene A. Smith, Chairman... 
W. P. G. 


.University, Ala. 
» 1855 Wyoming 


Washington, D. C. 


John W. Abercrombie peceavaunceeus Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Charles F. vem. Chairman, Director, 


Courtenay ee Tucson, Ariz 


ARKANSAS 
N. F. Drake, Chairman............. Fayetteville, Ark. 


R. D. Chairman... 


... Atlanta, Ga. 
. Atlanta, Ga. 


3. W. McCallie, Chairman... 
. P. Pratt 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Urbana, III. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank I. .....Indianapolis, Ind. 
IOWA 
Geo. F. Kay. wee Iowa City, Iowa 
Prof. L. Cc. Hodson, State College. . .Ames, Iowa 
IDAHO 
Irvin EB. Rockwell, Chairman........Bellevue, Idaho 
. H. Richards........ ‘oise, Idaho 
I. B, Hosing, C 
A. G. Spillman arli Ky. 
Prat. 
MARYLAND 
Wm. Clark, Chairman, Johns 
_ Frostburg, Md. 


R. C. Allen, Chairman.............Lansing, Mich. 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


NEW MEXICO 


T. H. O’Brien, Chairman........... Dawson, N. Mex. 
WU Silver City, N. Mex. 
Santa Rita, N. Mex. 
OKLAHOMA 
cen McAlester, Okla. 
P.R. Ries McAlester, Okla, 
OREGON 
H. N. Lawrie, Chairman, 506 Yeon 
| Corvallis, Oreg. 
VIRGINIA 
E. A. Schubert, Chairman.......... Roanoke, Va, 
ercival Pulaski, Va. 
WISCONSIN 
H. O. Granberg, Chairman.... . Oshkosh, Wis, 
WYOMING 
W. D. Brennan, Chairman.......... Cheyenne, Wyo, 


MINNESOTA 
Dr. W. H. Emmons, Chairman...... Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
MISSISSIPPI 
E. N. Lowe, 


MISSOURI 
H. A. Buehler, Chairman........... Rolla, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
E. H. Barbour, Chairman...........Lincoln, Nebr. 
NEW MEXICO 
Chas. T. Kirk, Chairman........... Albuquerque, N. M. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Peak 3 de Pratt, Chairman......... Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Mount Airy, N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
A. G. Leonard, Chairman........... University, N. D. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Babcock... vie University, N. D. 
OHIO 
J. A. Bownocker, Chairman......... Columbus, Ohio 
OREGON 
H. M. Posie, Corvallis, Ore. 
PENNSTLVANIA 
pitaes R. Rice, Chairman......... Beaver, Pa. 
R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., Bullitt Bldg. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elmer Hiles, Oliver Building... .. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ellwood C. Perisho, Chairman...... Brookings, S. Dak. 
. .Columbia, Tenn. 
A Albright . Nashville, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA 
Thomas L. Watson, Chairman....... Charlottesville, Va. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
‘Fi. Charleston, W. Va. 
WYOMING 
L. W. Trumbull, Chairman. ........Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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PRESERVE ana 


Structures 
by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
**Mine Timbers” 
Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 


TREATED Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. UNTREATED 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 


HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 
Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Kunners 
Solicited 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, A. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall 
GOODALL BROS., Assayers and Metallurgists 
Smeiter Shipments Checked Controis a ed 

38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perforating Co. 


T. Marioneaux B. N. C. Stott C. M. Beck 
Marioneaux, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors 
Salt Lake City 


L. D. Bell Phone, 
1201 Grant 
SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C, E. 

M. Am. Soc.C. E. M. Am. Inst. M. E. | 
Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Cable ‘‘Rolyat,” 
W. U. Code 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 
12 lb. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


**Macepayne” Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURGH 


® 
RUHL & STEWART 
TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. Mining Engineers 
Assayers and Chemists JOPLIN MISSOURI 
Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Contro! Work © @ 
1 Cable Address Usual Cod®$ 


| 
| | 
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RELIANCE 


LEATHER BELTING 


FIRST IN PEACE FIRST 


Throughout hundreds of munition factories, 
aeroplane plants, and shipyards, Reliance 
Leather Belting is shouldering the added bur- 
den of responsibility imposed by the urgency 
of war orders. The production of guns, shells, 
battle planes and ships must not be inter- 
rupted by a broken belt. As a vital link in 
the continuous flow of power Reliance Leather 
Belting is keeping steady the stream of sup- 
plies to our men in France. 


The mine owner or operator who relies on 
uninterrupted power for his usual profits, 
should seek war time insurance of these profits 
in the use of Reliance Leather Belting. 

Where steam or moisture is present we rec- 


commend and guarantee “SEA-LION” 
Waterproof Leather Belting. 


Write for free data book and catalog 
of value and interest to all users of 
high-grade leather belting. 


Chicago Belting Co. 


102 No. Green Street 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


New York San Francisco 
Cleveland Los Angeles 

Rockford, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
New Orleans Seattle, Wash. 
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INTERNATIONAL SPECIALISTS IN 
MINE EQUIPMENT 


In all parts of the world you will find The accumulated results of experi- 
installations of Jeffrey Mine Equipment ence and a high degree of specialization 
making sericus inrcads upon the in- go into the design and construction of 
creased cost of mine production. Jeffrey Mine Equipment. 


Electric Trolley and Storage Battery Locomotives; Conveyers and 
Elevators; Car Hauls; Ventilating Fans; Weigh Hoppers; Coal 
Cutters; Drills; Crushers; Pulverizers; Tipple 
Machinery Equipments Etc. 


Send for Jeffrey Bulletins 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


BRANCHES: New York Bcston Charleston. W.Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St.Louis Dallas Birmingham Cleveland Milwaukee Montreal 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Main Haulage Tannel is 6250 ft. long ' a i> * » 
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